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A Lovely Apiary in Kankakee Co., III. 


BY WM. M. 


WHITNEY. 

MAIL, you photographs of my bee-yard, but beg to be 
| excused from giving my experience as a bee-keeper at 

this time. I'll admit that it would be amusing reading- 
matter, were it possible for me to give an unbiast, unvar- 
nisht account of all my operations in the few years I’ve 
been studying the honey-bee. 

You see, it would set the whole fraternity to laughing 


— 
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at me, especially the veterans, andit is so near cold weather 
we are likely to have a sudden freeze-up, and if any of them 
were caught in the freeze, no one can tell what the conse- 
quences might be; and I do not court being defendant in a 
suit for damages for personal injury; therefore, I will 
simply explain in as few words as I can, the yard and sur- 
roundings. 

In viewing the first picture we are looking nearly north- 
west, consequently the yard fronts southeast, and the rows 
of hives and the alleys of course run in the same direction. 

The hives are placed diagonally in the rows, and in each 
pair of rows the hivesin one front east andin the other 
south, making every alternate alley entirely free from bees 
as a passage-way, and from which the hives can be manipu- 
lated without the least annoyance. The rows are seven 
feet from center to center, and the hives four feet from 
center to center inthe row. The hives are so placed that a 
line drawn along the rear of the first one will touch the 
front of that immediately behind it; making it very easy 
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for the operator to occupy the space atthe rear of one 
hive, and have ample opportunity to examinethe front of 
any other. 

There is one wide alley thru the center to 
facilitate operations, and, if the apiary were a large one, I 
would think others at convenient distances advisable. 


crosswise 


The hives are placed on stands fully four inches high, 
but if the ground were liable to become very damp, and to 
remain so any considerable time, I should recommend at 
least six inches elevation 

The shrubbery seen in front is currant bushes, and be- 
tween them and the hives is a portion of a strawberry- 
patch, which, because of the proximity tothe little clump of 
elms, has become of little or no value. The yard is kept 
well mowed with a lawn-mower, like the lawn shown in the 
distance. ‘The shadow of the foliage of a half-dozen little 
elms sweeps around over the yard by the movement of the 
sun, so that all get the benefit of it; thus none of the hives 
are in the sunshine, nor in the shade, all of the time. 

You will notice the hive that is open in the second pict- 
ure is made of 4,-inch stuff. There are but few such, and 
they were made by myself in an emergency. I do not recom- 
mend them. The balance are of thin stuff, and are as easily 
handled as any hive I’ve ever had, or know of. 

You will notice a sled standing against atree. This is 
of the same height as the stand, and when I wish to move a 
hive the sled is backt up to the rear, the hive easily pulled 
on to it, and is hauled away. I prefer the sled to any other 
method of hauling, as it moves over the uneven ground 
with less liability to jostle or jar the hive. 

You will also notice in the same picture a frame of bees 
being held for a ‘‘time photograph.’’ No veil, no 
(but smoker ready if needed); bees literally covering both 
the frame, and running all over my hands—one, 
you will notice, stopt long enough to have her photograph 
taken—and all this is done when my suit from head to foot 
was black, excepting the hat. (The word ‘* black ”’ is itali- 
cized for the benefit of those who say bees cannot be han- 
dled by persons drest in such a suit.) 

Now, on looking over my description I 
have been toldin half the words had I taken time and had 
done a little thinking. ‘* Aye, there’s the rub!’’ How few 
do any real, hard thinking. 

I have tried various plans for arranging hives for con- 
venience, but I like this best for all practical purposes. I 
do not think I’ve lost a single queen by its returning to the 
wrong hive. Kankakee Co., III. 
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Characteristics of a Successful Bee-Keeper. 
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DADANT. 


EKE-KEEPING isa business that requires the greatest 

amount of attention to smalldetailsor minutizw tocarry 

it on successfully. The good bee-keeper is generally 
more or less cranky, but he is most extraordinarily so on 
the attention he pays to his bees, in the very smallest par- 
ticulars. Everything must be arranged methodically (en 
papier de musique), and it isonly the man who is thus par- 
ticular who may be depended upon for as great success with 
bees as can possibly be achieved in the locality where he 
12 ° 
11Vves. 

In every season, at every turn, the apiarist is con- 
fronted with the need of attention to details. In early 
spring he is to notice the signs of approaching starvation 
in occasional colonies. By their behavior at the entrance 
he will recognize the queenless colonies, and it is another 
detail to furnish them with necessary larve to enable them 
to rear a queen again. The success and prolificness of this 
queen depend upon the prolificness of the colony out of 
which the brood has been taken, and that is still another 
detail. 

When the crop comes it is a nice point to detect ata 
glance the signs of approaching harvest, to furnish supers 
at the proper moment, so the lack of them may not induce 
the colony to swarm, and not to furnish them too soon and 
have them stained by the unnecessary travel of 
over them. 

When the swarm is harvested there are a thousand lit- 
tle things to look after—to recognize whether the queen has 
been hived without having actually seen her; set the hive 
up properly so the combs may be built perpendicularly 
fasten the guides in the frames correctly ; shelter the hive 
against the too direct rays of the sun; see that the grass is 
kept down, that the bees are supplied with a watering- 
trough, if no natural stream is close at hand, etc. 


the bees 
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To remove the honey properly without damaging it, to 
cleanse the sections and have them in attractive appear- 
ance, to remove the traces of propolis, to keep the hive sup- 
plied with sufficient room, and to put up the honey in shape 
to make it most readily salable, are all nice points, and re- 
quire minutia. 

But the greatest vigilance is necessary, and the practi- 
cal apiarist best shows himself when any robbing is going 
on. And the man who does not give the robbers a chance, 
who always has his colonies supplied with queens; who 
always keeps the entrances of his hives sufficiently open to 
allow of free entrance and exit, and yet reduces them to the 
absolute necessities of the colony according to its strength ; 
who manages to handle his bees with so much speed, dex- 
terity and care as to avoid undue excitement—that man is 
a bee-man indeed. This picture looks overdrawn, and yet I 
have in mind a dozen men who, to my knowledge, have just 
this much care of their bees, who do things in the apiary as 
we say they should be done, but not as we do them our- 
selves, for I regret to say Ilack in many of these particulars, 
andI cannot refrain from admiring these men, however I 
may laugh at their too exact notions in ordinary things of 
life. 

For the exact bee-keeper shows himself exact in all the 
details of life. I have in minda little incident that will 
fully illustrate the precise method of the careful bee-keeper. 
The hero I will not name, but if he reads this he will readily 
recognize himself, even tho the incident 
ago: 

I was extracting honey for him, and while I extracted 
the first bucketful of honey he was in his cellar preparing a 
barrel to receive the honey. The head had been removed, 
and he had the barrel set upon blocks when I came down to 
see whether all was ready. By that time I had one bucket 
about full, and as soon as I found that all was right I went 
upstairs to get the honey. He came up behind me. Ina 
short time Lagain descended the stairs with my pailful and 
cautiously stepping to the spot where the barrel was placed 


happened years 


(it was a little dark) I poured my entire bucketful—on the 
lid. I don’t believe a drop of it got into the barrel. Fear- 


ing that I might delay a little in bringing the honey, his 
exactness and exceeding neatness had prompted him to 
cover the barrel with its lid, for fear some little speck of 
dust might fallin. A few hot Words past. You might have 
heard one man mutter something about other people’s reck- 
lessness, while the other was cursing the precise ways of 
some people. But the quiet man had the best of it, for he 
went right io work cleaning up that barrel, and it wasa 
job I can assure you, forI had evidently struck the center, 
and the honey was evenly spread over the entire surface of 
the lid, and over every stave from top to bottom! 

The careful and successful bee-keeper has a neat home, 
his wood-pile is arranged symmetrically; if he has sawed 
the wood himself you may be sure that not a single stick is 
an inch longer than any other stick, and you may venture 
to assert that every stick of that wood will fit inside of his 
stove without having to be broken across somebody’s knee. 
His tool-shed is a model of order, his agricultural imple- 
ments are kept in good repair, and his live stock is healthy 
and well fed. If these things are not as I represent then he 
is not as successful a bee-keeper as he might be, for bee- 
keeping is, as Mr. Heddon once said, ‘‘ a business of details.”’ 


Hancock Co., Il. 


First Symptoms of Bee-Diarrhea in the Cellar. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Last winter my bees 

contracted what is known as ‘ bee-diarrhea’ quite early 

in the winter, andI wish to know whatcan be done 
with a colony of bees in winter quarters when the first 
symptoms of the disease appears. Please answer thru the 
columns of the American Bee Journal.’’ 

If the bees were in the cellar, and the temperature of 
the cellar was above 50 degrees, Fahr., I would try cooling 


the cellar. On the other hand, if the temperature was 38 


degrees, or cooler, I would try warming it upto the tem- 
perature first given, ora little higher. When the tempera- 


ture of any cellar is just right it may be known by the 
quietness of the bees. The air of any room is always the 
warmest at the top, where any warmth-producing material 
isin such room, and for this reason I always place the 
strongest colonies as to bees or numbers in the bottom tier, 
when putting them in the cellar; the colonies of 


medium 
strength in the next tier, while all of the 


colonies having 
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the smallest number of bees are placed in the 
upper tier, or at the top. ’ 

I have found by years of experience that 
if a strong colony becomes uneasy while in 
the top tier, it may be quieted by putting it on 
the cellar bottom; and that a small colony, 
which is in a roar of disturbance, can be caused 
to become as ‘“‘still as death ”’ by raising it from 
the bottom of the cellar to the top. Also clos- 
ing most of the ventilation from the hive hav- 
ing the small colony will cause it to become 
quiet; and removing the whole top from an 
uneasy strong colony will cause them to quiet 
down and cluster compactly together for the 
rest of the winter. 

But all this should be attended to when the 
bees are put in the cellar, by putting them in 
their proper places, and ventilating each hive 
as we believe it may require. If, in spite of all 
this precaution, some of them begin to spot the 
hive, I will say that, after trying all plans of 
cure, I now let them alone, for I consider it only 
a waste of time to fuss with them. 

If the reader does not agree, he can try giv- 
ing thema flight in awarm room. Fix a box 
to set on top of the hive, the same having a 
glass top; or should a warm day occur carry 
the bees out fora flight; but after all this has 
been done the bees will generally be dead be 
fore June, if they have the diarrhea badly 
enough to spot their combs and the inside of 
the hive during midwinter or earlier. 

One thing which is always against this 
fussing with single colonies of bees wintering 
in the cellar which have become diseased, is 
that by ‘‘doctoring ’’ these, the disturbance re- 
quired is apt to cause the other colonies to be- 
come uneasy, and cause them to become dis- 
eased also, while otherwise they woulc have 
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A change of food is sometimes beneficial ; 
but, as I said before, the greatest success comes by using 
the precaution named when putting them in the cellar, 
and then letting them entirely alone, as far as individual 
colonies are concerned after they are once prepared for 
winter. 

It is well to enter the cellar where the bees zre winter- 
ing as often as once in two weeks to a month, to see that 
everything is all right as to no mice, rats, and the tempera- 
ture, which should be kept as nearly as possible from 40 to 
48 degrees, Fahr. A cellarin which the temperature can be 
kept from 43to 45 degrees is as nearly perfect along the 
line of temperature as can possibly be according to an ex- 
perience of nearly 30 years with myself and others here in 
central New York. If the bees are wintering outdoors on 
the summer stands, and they contract the diarrhea, I am 
positive nothing can help them short of a warm day in 
which they can fly freely. And even this will not save 


them if they become very badly diseased before such a 
warm daycomes. But if such a day occurs at about the 
time they become uneasy enough to break the winter clus- 
ter, then they will generally come thru all right, especially 
if they can have a chance to fly every two or three weeks 
thereafter. 

I have tried all sorts of plans to cure colonies having 
the bee-diarrhea that were on the summer stand, such as 
making a box to fit the hives at the top, the same having 
the front and top sides covered with glass; placing said box 
on the hive on sunshiny days, and if the rays of the sun 
did not give heat enough, putting inside heated bricks 
wrapt in cloth, till the bees would come out in the box, 
making everything black and nasty thru their voiding ex- 
crement, when the whole was allowed to cool gradually 
down, and at night the box was taken off and the hive fixt 
as snug and warmas possible; but in the spring I could 
not see that such colonies were any better than others 
which had the disease equally bad, but were left entire 
alone, as death generally was the fate of all. 

Then I have tried a change of food, taking away all 
their stores and substituting that from other colonies or 
combs of honey stored away in the honey-house, or giving 
them stores of candy or sugar syrup, but in none of these 
trials could I feel sure that they were any better off than 
were the diseased ones which were left entirely without any 
‘doctoring.”’ 


ly 


gees, to be perfectly healthy when wintered on the 


summer stands, should have a chance to fly as often as once 


in every four weeks, but they will usually be in good order 
if they have no chance to fly from Nov. 15 to Feb. 1. But 
if this time is lengthened from Oct. 22 to April 7,as we 
mice had it here, very few colonies will be alive at the end 
of the last-named date. This year I had bees alive in 15 
hives out of 93 wintered outside on the first day of May; 
but there were not enough beesin the 15 hives to make 
three good colonies. But that very same yearI put out of 
the cellar, on May Sth to 7th, 52 good, strong colonies out 
of 54 put in the first of the previous November, with cellar 
and bees fixt as given above. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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No. 3.—An Apiary—How to Make the Most Out 
of It. 


BY ‘‘OLD GRIMES.”’ 


HERE are four sources of revenue from an apiary 

honey, wax, queens and bees. The great majority of 

bee-keepers work their colonies for honey, while the 
wax is an incidental product, and queen-rearing is workt by 
the specialist. If the sale of colonies is depended upon for 
revenue, the demand is generally limited, and the demand 
in that direction is soon supplied. 

Itis a foregone conclusion that the bee-keeper who 
wishes to get revenue out of his colonies will not only have 
many of them, but many apiaries. A business that is worth 
running upon a small scale will pay proportionately well 
upon a large scale, provided the bee-keeper’s ability rounds 
out so as to keep the balance. 

It certainly would be folly to expect success from an 
apiary located where there are few honey-plants ; the field 
should be carefully lookt over, and the apiary located with 
as much care as would be exercised in providing pas 
turage for a herd of cattle or a flock of fatting sheep 


Having located properly, the next thing is to lay out the 
apiary upon a systematic and labor-saving plan. Wherever 
the lay of the land will admit of it—and it will admit if it is 
sought for—the apiary should be laid out according to the 


Grimes plan—in circles. 

The center circle is 12 feet in diameter, and the hives 
face tothe center. The next circle faces out, leaving an 
operating lane five feet wide. The next circle six feet away 
facing in, and in like manner additional circles and lanes 
for one or two hundred colonies. As the hives face diffe 
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ent points in the circle, more colonies can be placed ina 
given area than by any other plan, when working with the 
bees, and a start is made upon a row of hives, the work is 
ended where it commenced, and presumably near the en- 
trance to the honey-house. 

Where the location is subject to winds, and even if it is 
not, a wind-break should be provided ; cold winds are disas- 
trous upon an apiary in the early spring. 

The orthodox methods of securing the honey crop have 
been recommended and practiced so long that they have be- 
come really old-fashioned, and, being satisfied that there is 
a better way, the Grimes family are seeking in that direc- 
tion and upon the following lines: 

The leading endeavor of the wide-awake bee-keeper is 
to get his colonies into a most populous condition before the 
honey-flow commences, andtothis end the qveen is given 
unlimited room ; and it makes but little difference whether 
the colony is in a barn-hive, or any style that can be prop- 
erly examined, the queen can occupy only about so much 
room, and will rear bees to the extent of her prolificness ; 
and when the field-bees are in a great preponderance over 
the nurse-bees, and the honey-storing capacity of the hive 
seems to be restricted, the colony is thrown out of balance 
and a swarm issues, and a large first swarm early in a good 
honey season can be depended upon for a large yield of sur- 
plus honey. 

A non-swarming strain of bees seems to be the desid- 
eratum with some of the leading apicultural lights, but 
there is no reliable method yet discovered whereby this im- 
pulse can be prevented when working for comb honey, or, 
if it is held down, it is to a sacrifice of queens, working- 
force and honey. Swarming can be prevented in a great 
measure by the free use of the honey-extractor, but some- 
how even in this case a colony that has been prevented from 
carrying out the instincts of nature, althoit may do well 
for a time, soon gets out of balance, swarms, and thereafter 
works in a sluggish fashion. 

The Grimes family can get the most out of an apiary 
by working it for both comb and extracted honey. If there 
are any weak colonies when the bees are placed upon the 
summer stands, they should be moved alongside a strong 
colony and workt as a nucleus. If the colonies should all 
happen to be strong, and they are liable to be when win- 
tered according to the Grimes plan, then as early as possi- 
ble nuclei should be formed for at least two-thirds of the 
colonies, or, better still, for all of them, and a laying queen 
secured even if she must be purchast from breeders further 
south. This nucleus colony beside the strong one is kept 
in a semi-nucleus condition by drawing brood from it and 
griving to the larger colony, the object being to throw that 
colony out of balance, and to cause an immense swarm to 
issue at the commencement of the white clover season. 

This immense swarm is placed in a hive with only 
starters in the brood-frames, a queen-excluder adjusted, and 
upon this two supers of sections, the latter filled with foun- 
dation, and the hive is placedin a new location. Nature 
demands several days’ rest for a queen after the issue of a 
swarm, and she gets what Nature calls for while the bees 
are building new comb; at the same time the hive is 
so crowded with bees that the sections are rapidly filled. 


We prefer to give the bees all new work at first. After a 
rood start has been made, or after the removal of the first 
case of com honey, sections with drawn combs can be 


riven to advantage if the bee-keeper should chance to have 


any on hand. In working for comb honey the Grimes 
family use the 414 section and separators. The new tall 
section and fence separators may be the thing, but we 


think that when everybody else gets to using the new form, 
ours will be so unique that we will get the fancy price 
for our honey. 

The hive and bees upon the old stand are united with 
the strong nucleus and its laying queen. As the old hive 
is well supplied with extracting-combs it is workt during 
the for that kind of honey. It can be workt for 
comb honey, but we think it gives a greater profit with the 
first named. 

If a further increase is desired, a nucleus is started with 
one or two frames of brood and a cell from the parent hive, 
otherwise the cells are all destroyed. The bee-keeper is 
troubled with no after-swarms, unless it happens much 
later in the season during a copious flow from buckwheat 
or other fall flowers. 

It is the plan of the Grimes family so to construct the 
colonies and the nuclei that they can be wintered in one 
hive—-we then have our nucleus colonies with laying queens 
ready for the spring campaign. 

Before the yield of white honey ends, all filled sections 


season 
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are removed, and the unfinisht ones are concentrated upon 
the strongest colonies, and there will be but few unfinisht 
sections at the close of the season. We aim to secure all of 
comb honey asa No.1 article; all of the dark honey is 
secured with the extractor. 

The Grimes family are aware that the above plans re- 
quire a good amount of work, but so does any plan of mod- 
ern bee-keeping require more skill than it did 60 years ago, 
when old Grimes was a boy and straw-skeps and box-hives 
were used. 

Bob Burdette says that when he was a boy he always 
loaded his gun by putting the powder in before he did the 
bullet ; but now they put the bullet in before the powder, 
and that is the difference between a muzzle anda breach 
loader; and in like manner with our bee-management. 
Sixty years from date the improvements will be greater 
than in the past, and the Grimes family believe in adding 
their mite to hasten the millennial day. 


sg 


The American Bee Journal—Historical. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


HE first volume of the American Bee Journal was pub- 

lisht before the War of the Rebellion, by Samuel Wag- 

ner, a manin every sense of the word. It was then 
suspended until after the Rebellion was over; or, for five 
years, if Iremember rightly, I knew nothing of its publi- 
cation, or the first volume, but heard of it in some marmer, 
and subscribed and commenced writing for it on its re- 
sumption. 

The first national bee-keepers’ convention was held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 21 and 22,1870. At that time H. 
A. King was publishing the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine in New 
York city. It advocated H. A. King & Co. and the Ameri- 
can hive exclusively. It ignored the American Bee Journal 
and the Langstroth hive—-they were never mentioned, and 
if in writing an article for his paper either the American 
Bee Journal or the Langstroth hive were mentioned, it 
would invariably be expunged or dropt out before publica- 
tion in his paper. 

About that time N. C. Mitchell was publishing the 
National Bee Journal at Indianapolis, in the interest of N. 
C. M. and his hive. Well, both King and Mitchell tried 
their soft soap on a man about my size and build, but their 
pipes failed to connect, altho each offered a handsome bonus 
to write exclusively for his journal and advocate his hive, 
etc. But both journals went where the woodbine twineth, 
as they deserved. 

Mr. Wagner was a very quiet, reserved man, so far as 
blowing his own horn was concerned. He expected and did 
publish a journal that would, or ought to succeed on its own 
merits, but came very nearly failing financially. King be- 
came frantic about the Indianapolis convention, and was 
afraid his scheme of keeping the mass of bee-keepers in 
ignorance of the American Bee Journal and the Langstroth 
hive would fail, so he got upa rival convention at Cincin- 
nati. 

In February, 1871, just after the Indianapolis convyen- 
tion, I received a private letter from Mr. Wagner, stating 
that he should be compelled to discontinue the American 
Bee Journal, as he had already sunk nearly $1,500 in the 
venture, etc. I replied that some 20 old substantial sub- 
scribers had a private meeting at Indianapolis, and had 
canvast or talkt the matter over among themselves, as he 
had written to one or two others on the subject. We found 
a large proportion of those that attended the convention 
had never heard of the American Bee Journal or the Lang- 
stroth hive, and did not even know they had an existence, 
so I replied as follows to Mr. Wagner: 

‘* Now, Friend Wagner, I do not wish to advise, but if 
you can hold on until after the Cincinnati convention, we, 
the old subscribers, are bound to makea tremendous effort 
to increase your subscription list, and place the ‘Old Re- 
liable’ on a firmer foundation,” etc. 

Well, we got subscribers at Cincinnati, obtained all the 
names of bee-keepers we could get hold of, and sent each a 
copy of the American Bee Journal. Some time after, I do 
not remember how long, I received another letter from Mr. 
Wagner, thanking me very kindly, and saying that the 
American Bee Journal was fairly and squarely standing on 
its own feet, that it had tully paid up its loss, and more. 


Now the readers will see how very near we came to 


losing the old stand-by, and first in the field. 
When I first commenced writing for the American Bee 
Journal I wrote a series of articles on the subject of bee- 
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keeping, and mentioned that I had never seen the subject 
toucht onin any writings, etc. Mr. Wagner then sent me 
the first volume of the journal, in which he had explained 
the same theory, almost word for word. I felt badly workt 
up, and askt why he allowed me to goon making such a fool 
of myself, etc. His reply was, that it was a great satisfac- 
tion for him to know that we were both making the same 
discovery, and at the same time, and each living in different 
parts of the world—he in Germany and I in America. 


I find on reading Mr. Langstroth’s book that many of 
my articles read as if I had copied them from that book, but 
that could not be, as I never had the book until about two 
years ago, as a present from Mr. Dadant. 

; Orange Co., Calif. 

















Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY HERMAN F. MOORE. 


The fifth meeting of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held Nov. 2, 1899, was one of the most interesting ever 
held in Chicago. Tho the day was stormy and the attendance 
small, every one who came was chock-full of enthusiasm 
and ideas. 

Mr. George W. York was elected president for the en- 
suing year, and Mrs. Stow and Mr. Moore were re-elected 
vice-president and secretary, respectively. 

Mr. York, Mrs. Stow and Mr. Moore were appointed a 
committee on the entertainment of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Association when holding their annual convention 
in Chicago in 1900. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following : 

Resolved, That good work has been done in Chicago by 
the associated bee-keepers in beginning prosecutions of 
adulterators of honey. 

Resolved, That the said prosecutions should be pusht 
vigorously until there is no fraudulent and illegal sale of 
bogus honey in Illinois. ° 

Resolved, That we hereby invite all bee-keepers and 
others interested in pure honey to subscribe toa fund for 
the prosecution of the aforesaid offenses. 

Resolved, That we invite the public to aid us by sub- 
mitting samples of impure honey, and reporting to the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association violations of the law. 

GEORGE W. YORK, 
CHARLES CLARKE, 
H. S. JONES, 

Mr. G. S. Crego, of this (Cook) county, not being able to 

be present, the secretary read his paper, as follows: 


Wintering Bees in Northern IIlinois. 


As I have been askt to present this subject before the 
Association for discussion, I will briefly describe the method 
which, so far, has carried my bees thru with the loss of only 
one colony in four winters. 

Not having cellar-room for storing bees, I have adopted 
the following scheme for taking care of them on the sum 
mer stands: Packing-cases are provided, in size some 
three inches larger on all sides than the hives they are to 
cover, a slot sawed in the front extending clear across the 
hive. The passage-way between the cases and hive is care- 
fully bridged over to allow the bees to go and come freely. 
The space between the hive and case is closely packt with 
dry leaves raked up on the lawn. In preparing the hives 
for packing, I remove the cover and replace it with a pine 
board 4 inch in thickness, thru which a few half-inch holes 
have been bored for convenience in fall or spring feeding. 
These holes are carefully covered with a small piece of thin 
board at packing-time, then an empty super placed on the 
board and packt as closely as possible with leaves, in fact, 
heapt up and running Over, and the regular hive-cover laid 
loosely on top. This thin pine cover nextto the frames 
seems to act as a free conductor to the moisture of the clus- 
ter while conserving the heat of the hive very fully. The 
hand thrust into the leaves in the super in cold weather can 
instantly locate the cluster by the slight moisture and 
warmth of the leaves. 

When the entire hive, super and all, has been closely 
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packt, a sloping cover of boards covered with tarred roofing- 
paper is fitted over all, and the bees are left to enjoy their 
stores in peace. 

So much for out-door wintering. 

But I have one colony which has been kept in the base- 
ment of my house for three winters, and which has been 
mentioned in the American Bee Journal once or twice. This 
colony, kept in a temperature which never approaches frost, 
and which is frequently maintained at 70 degrees for days 
at a time, has been the most profitable of any colony in the 
yard. The bees seem to keep up more or less breeding 
nearly all winter, inspection on a warm day early in March 
showing large patches of sealed brood, and, by the time the 
soft maple and elm blossoms are out, the hive is boiling 
over with bees. 

This colony has never attempted to swarm, and has not 
yielded less than 150 sections of honey any summer since 
being placed in the basement. The hive is located near a 
west window, thru the bottom rail of which a slot is cut to 
allow the bees to fly whenever the weather will permit, and 
which is taken out entirely as soon as warm weather has 
come.to stay. Itis probable that the quality of the queen 
is largely responsible for the large yields from this colony, 
but Iam inclined to give a large share of the credit to the 
fact that the bees are always warm—very warm—in winter, 
and reasonably cool during the hot weather of summer. The 
consumption of stores is very small, as they are ready to 
store surplus honey as soon as the dandelions are out plen- 
tifully, having had cases of sections ready to remove as 
early as June 20. 

My hives are all dovetailed 10-frames, and, for my 
locality, are hardly large enough. The only colony I have 
ever lost was last winter—one which I attempted to carry 
thru in a 2-story 8-frame hive, the bees being all dead in the 
spring with at least 30 pounds of sealed honey left in the 
hive. No more 8-frame hives for me, thank you. 

My success in wintering one colony in a warm place 
has given me an idea which I hope some time to put into 
practice. I hope to construct one or more greenhouses, and 
when IdoI shall make a bee-repository under at least one 
of them, placing the hives about level with the surface of 
the ground, each hive being connected with the outer air 
by a bridged passage-way, and the interior of the reposi- 
tory being heated with one or more runs of hot-water pipes. 
It may not work successfully, but at present I believe it 
will. G. S. CREGO. 


A very interesting discussion followed the reading of 
Mr. Crego’s paper, in which all present participated. Nearly 
three hours was devoted to this topic, and justly so, for 
wintering our bees troubles us more than all else. 

A number of those present took lunch at the Briggs 
House cafe, where they divided their time between ideas 
and food products. 

In the afternoon the following paper by W. C. Lyman, 
of Dupage Co., Ill., was read and discust: 


The Best Hive for Northern Illinois. 


That hive is best which will produce the best results in 
honey and the health of the bees, and which is also conven- 
ient for manipulation. 

Since honey in the flowers must precede honey in the 
hive, it follows that the apiarist must first know the re- 
sources of his location thoroly in order to know what course 
of management to pursue during the season. The manage- 
ment to be given applies principally to the brood-chamber, 
for the apiarist can select that form of super which suits 
him best, either for comb or extracted honey, without any 
material difference in regard to the quantity or quality of 
honey obtained, except that separators in some form shonld 
be used for comb honey. 

The brood-chamber should be large enough to contain 
honey to carry the bees thru the winter and spring without 
having to fuss with or feed them in the spring. One of 10- 
Langstroth-frame capacity will not be too large, but my 
experience leads me to think that one of 10-Langstroth- 
frame capacity, and yet not wider or longer than 
Langstroth-frame, but deeper, is better than the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive. This is partly because the supers of an 
8-frame Langstroth hive are full large enough to practice 
the tiering-up method to the best advantage. 

I have never been able to obtain better results than 
where the bees are allowed to swarm once; but l want to 
hive the swarms in brood-chambers of about half the capac- 
ity of those from which they issued, until the close of the 
white honey harvest, at which time I would give them the 
same amount of room they had in the spring, and run them 
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the rest of the for extracted honey, or for winter 
stores if enough is not obtained for extracting. 


season 


By thus using 2 small brood-chamber at swarming-time, 
I find that I can use in it combs fully drawn, or the brood- 
combs which I have in stock, by giving abundant bottom 
ventilation, and that no pollen will be placed in the section- 
boxes, altho the supers are removed from the old hive and 
placed on the new one before the swarm is run in. Of 
course, a que en-excluding honey-board should be us« d, and 
its advantages are so many that Iam not yet ready to dis- 
card it. , 

To contract the brood-chamber with 
dummies would not suit me at all, 


division-boards or 
for a number of 


reasons 


I have taken this subject from the comb-honey stand 
point, for I believe the test of suc 


the production of beautiful comb honey. 


ceessful bee-keeping is in 


I have never seen a hive without faults, and the user 
must select for himself ; but, for results, I believe there is 
none better than some form of the divisible brood-chamber 
hive. W.C. LYMAN 

Then a multitude of questions were answered by Dr. C. 
C. Miller and others present. This part of our meeting is 
always interesting, and many new ideas go floating around 


for assimilation. 


The convention was much entertained by Dr. Miller and 


Pres. George W. York with music. Dr. Miller presided at 

the piano, and Mr. York sang the new bee-keepers’ song, 

entitled, ‘* The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom.” 
Con ur ed nex wee 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


The Questions may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will auswerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail EDITOR. 





Leaving Honey in the Hives Outdoors in Winter. 


Do frames with honey get spoiled 
winter-time in the 


t them in 
hives, with the bees in the first 

Or is it better to take tl 
in the South we do not put the 


the 


second stories 7 


and 
Here 


vinter. The 


1e honey out 
hives inside in 


bees sometimes work here in winter on certain flowers 
LOUISIANA 
ANSWER. Have no fear about leaving the honey in the 
hives. In the North there might be some danger of the 
honey granulating if the quantity were so large that the 
heat of the bees would have no effect upon it, but in your 
latitude there is not that danger. 
* 
toe 


Feeding Bees in Box-Hives in Winter. 


I have two colonies of bees in box-hives that need fe. d- 


ing. How can I feed them this winter ? I have made a 
feeder 14x14 inches, the same size as the hive, and nailed 
strips around the outer edges, and strips thru the center 
about two inches apart. Do you think this will work? If 


not, how can I make one ? How would it be to take the bees 
into the house where it is warm, when I feed them. 
shut them up so they can’t get out. 
for feeding in 8-frame 
feeding in box-hives. 


Il can 

I have a Miller feeder 

dovetailed hives, but I want one for 
NEW JERSEY. 

ANSWEk.—If I understand you correctly. the feeder you 

contemplate is to be set under the hive, and you intend to 

feed liquid feed. At this time of year you must not think of 


feeding liquid at all. Take your box-hives in the cellarand 
turn them upside down——don’t be afraid of making them 
dizzy—and lay chunks of comb honey on the brood-combs. 


If you haven't 
inch or 


comb honey 
so thick. 


y make cakes of sugar candy an 
Heat water and put into it abont thre: 
times as much sugar (either by weight or measure.) Set it 
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mn the top of the stove and not in the fire, and be exceed- 
ugly careful not to burn it, for burnt candy is poison to 
ees in winter. Try it from time to time, and when a little 
f it dropt in water breaks like a pipe-stem, take it off 
When it begins to harden around the stir it 
vell till it is so thick it will just pour, and pour it into 
reast dishes. If youcan get some good extracted honey, 
ou may prefer to make a different candy. Heat! ae honey 
till it is very thin, but don’t boilit. Take from the stove, 
nd stir into it all the pulverized sugar it will take. Then 
nead it and put in more sugar till it becomes a stiff dough. 


edges 


After giving your bees the honey or the candy, let them 
remain in the cellar, the hives upside down and uncovered, 


ntil it is warm enough to put them out in the spring. 
><: 
Has the Bee an Extra Sense? 
1. How does a bee know how to get back home after 


ceathering a load of nectar from a great number of different 
flowers two or three miles from her hive ? 

2. Why does a bee, taken from a flower, we will say, 
south of the hive or tree, and carried north and beyond its 
home, circle and still go north and away from its home 
when liberated? The next time it will, after filling its 
honey-sac, go direct home. MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWERS.—1. I see no reason why a bee after roaming 
about after a load of nectar might not find its way home in 
exactly the same way that you might find your way back 
home after roaming about two or three miles picking black- 
berries (on the supposition that blackberries grow wild in 
your part of Massachusetts.) It is quite possible also that 
a bee could find its way back home where you or I would be 
hopelessly lost. A bee may be able to see long distances, 
and it is not entirely certain that a bee may not have some 


additional sense that enables it to find its way home. Take 
a cat that has never been a quarter of a mile from home, 
shut it up where it cannot possibly see, take it two miles 


away and release it, and we are told that when you get back 
home you may find it complacently waiting for you on the 
doorstep. Certainly, no human being could perform that 
feat. Has the cat an extra sense? If so, may not the bee 
have the same ? <d 

2. Idon’t know; and before believing a bee will do as 
you say I should want reliable testimony to that effect. 


—->-- 


Growing Alfalfa in New York State. 


There is some talk in the American Bee Journal that 
alfalfa is a great honey-plant, also a good pasture for stock, 
but in the 1896 American Agriculturist Almanac I saw an 
account of alfalfa as an injury to sheep and cattle as a pas- 
ture, claiming that sheep and cattle will feed on it for days 
without ill effects, but sooner or later trouble arises. Under 
certain conditions sheep become inflated like balloons, and 
die suddenly from eating moist alfalfa. What about the 
plant, both as a pasturage for bees and stock ? And on what 


kind of soil will it do best ? Will it grow on limestone 
ridges? Is it grown in this (Jefferson) county 

I shall be very thankful to see a full account, given 
from actual experience, if possible. If advisable, I would 
like to try the plant. NEW YORK. 


ANSWER.—Alfalfa is very largely used as a forage 
plant, both in the green and dry state, and if it were true 
that such ill results would sooner or later come from its use, 
inany would know of it and soreport. It is probable that 
damage may be done by allowing cattle not accustomed to 
it to overfeed, as is the case with red clover. It has been 
srown here and there in different places in the East, but I 
do not remember ever to have seen a single report saying it 
was of value as a honey-plant, except a report from Michi 
yan inalate number of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. It is 
just possible that alsike instead of alfalfa was the plant in 
that Alfalfa grows in two or more places in this 
county, and I have visited it two or three different years 
when in bloom at a time when bees might be expected to be 
working on it, but never could I find bees there. Of course, 
it is a very valuable honey-plant in the West, as in Colo- 
rado, but it is probably not worth your while to try it as a 
honey-plant in the State of New York. 


case. 


—~t o> 


The Premiums offered on page 13 are well worth work- 
ing for. 


Look at them. 
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BEES AND HONEY OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Prof. Wiley, page 740, seems to me to build far to much 
on the mere phrase, ‘*‘ ethereal honey,’’ in Virgil. The an- 
cients were not such fools as to be unaware that bees, some 

/ the time, visited flowers for sweet. It was when they saw 
them 


gathering dew, and when they saw them gathering 
we even now know not what—from the surface of 
fresh or newly-thawed soil, and when they saw them at 


work on what we now call ‘‘honey-dew,’’ that they con- 
cluded that another, and perhaps larger source, of sweet 
direct from the air was open to them direct from the air. 
And some persons stick to that opinion yet. Virgil, in the 
same poem Mr. Wiley quotes, directed not to plant an api- 
ary on acattle-range or sheep-walk, and gave at least one 
correct reason—because stock destroyed the flowers. This 
shows clearly that Virgil thought flowers a material source 
of supply, and not a meretrifling one. In fact, Prof. Wiley 
heedlessly upsets his own position by quoting the ancient 
yarn about $650 worth of honey from an acre of flower- 
carden. 
DEMOCRITUS AND DEMOCRATS. 
I thank the Professor for the name 


of that fellow who 
said, *‘ 


oil without, honey within,’’ when askt how to live 
a hundred-and-odd years in vigor. Democritus his name 
was, it seems, and 450 B. C. Have been looking for him for 
some time. If I go to forget again I'll think of Democrats. 
The Democrats are living out their first hundred 
vigor, and are likely to goin for another century 
on oil and honey—‘‘loam without, gall within,”’ 


the way the Republicans would state it. 


years in 
but not 
would be 


DAKOTAN METHODS AND APIARY. 


I laught when I read 


Comrade Hobbs’ boast that he 
could sit in a chair and 


take his swarms. Let’s *send for 
some of his queens—or, perchance, if we had a Dakotan or 
South African veldt to keep bees on, our present stock 
might fail to cluster on nothing 30 feet up. His apiary plan 
seems to be excellent in some respects, and not so good in 
others—badly lacking in /ocation points. If he would move 
that chicken-coop we see at the right, to the center front, 
and then take a shovel and throw up a couple of mounds of 
dirt midway between coop and wings—well, the aspect 
would not be improved, but the apiary would be a better 
apiary. The endless single row, every hive just alike, does 
have a certain impressiveness poetically considered. 


DOOLITTLE ON WINTER BREEDING. 


Doolittle puts it well about winter breeding, on page 738 

two old bees lost for each young one reared, while in 

proper season two young are reared for each old 
out. 


one worn 


STRAINING AT GNATS AND SWALLOWING CAMELS. 

Editor Leahy’s a good fellow, but he deserves the clip 
the editor gave him, page 745—would strain out the national 
convention essays (which are not even gnats at all), and 
swallow the camel of five pages of romance. What an ap- 
petite for camels most of us have! Note how our not-so- 
bad-as-it-might-be government abolisht the national cock- 
fight the minute it got to Manila—and introduced the 
American saloon! 


A QUEEN-REARING SUGGESTION. 


And so the largest queen-breeder in Australia says bees 
/o remove all royal jelly given them with 
gets more accepted that way, and thinks it works asa sug- 
gestion. Page 747. Why not give them the suggestion on 
a chip, and save the babies from being tumbled about ? 


larve-—yet he 


A NICE HOUSE-APIARY. 

On page 753, Mr. Goudge gives us something out of the 
wrdinary line in a nice house-apiary built to accommodate 
only five colonies. He did well to keep the cash cost down 


to $3.00 a colony, he doing and not counting the carpenter 
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work. At the very antipodes of Mr. Hobbs, just reviewed, 
Mr. G. seems to be almost excessive in 
efforts to enable bees and queens to locate. 
plain what the curious 
trances is—possibly that 
fancy sort. 


his painstaking 
He doesn’t ex- 
round-spottedness about the en 
also is location-marking of a 


PROPOLIS AS GRAFTING-WAX. 

Proper glad to see our Deacon again, page 754. Thought 
we'd lost him. Quite interesting to see that he made a suc- 
cess of using simple, unmixt propolis for grafting-wax. I 
think climate must have something to do with it. It is in- 
deed Nature’s own grafting-wax; but I suspect that the 
wax Nature makes in our July, and the average weather in 
our grafting-time, are a little too unwilling to yield to 
each other. 


SOUTH AFRICAN HONEY-GUIDE A SOLILOQUISM. 


Of course, information concerning that little wise-head 
(or lunatic), the African honey-guide can hardly be else 
than interesting. Very few things in animate Nature seem 
more worthy of careful study than the psychology of that 
little chap. Early reports gave us the idea that he always 
led to honey, and that his object was to geta share of the 
plunder himself. The first, it seems, is false, and the last 
at least very doubtful. Beesare not usually taken imme- 
diately on being found; sothe guide gets nothing, unless 
he happens around weeks later. Theories have to be recon 
structed, apparently. I feel as tho I have evidence that 
wild squirrels, and at least a few wild birds, are aware that 
man isa higher creature than themselves, and that occa- 
sionally they feel a strong desire to open communications 
with him somehow (as our astronomers burn to open com- 


munication with Mars). Honey-guide simply an extreme 
example of the same sort—intense and excitable, and 


chock-full of big thoughts and curiosity, he often wants the 
companionship of some other wise being, wiser than him- 
self, in the contemplation of some of his problems. Alas, 
like children asking questions, he sometimes oversizes us ! 
And one of his commonest problems is, it seems, Why (in a 
world generally nice) should there be such disgusting crea- 
tures as big snakes? And at least once (many thanks to 
Mr. Deacon for the evidence), Why should a human being 
lie drunk on the ground? The problem whether tiger would 
eat Deacon, or Deacon eat tiger, is so-so, altho not so deep. 
What the problem is in regard to bees is not so plain as one 
could wish. We don’t know from what point of view he re- 
gards them. I guess he regards insects simply as proven- 
der, and that the problem is, Why should provender have 
such sharp tails, and get together in such armies that a fel- 
low has to stand off and let them alone ? 
NON-SEPARATORED HONEY. 

Mr. Stone rather threw—himself—inthe eye of the no- 
separator fellows, when he said that only about 20 pounds 
of the entire lot of no-separator honey at the World’s Fair 
was fit to ship and sell. Page 758. 
FERMENTED HONEY FOR BAKING. 

If Chalon Fowls, indorst by Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
says some bakers prefer fermented honey to sound—well, 
that militates pretty strongly against some recent ‘‘ After- 
thinks ;’’ but let’s have the whole evidence without fear or 
favor. May there not be an adjustment possible, like this: 
Slightly tart honey giving the better favor to some cook 
ery, and sound honey giving the more of the moisture 
attracting quality? The latter quality is all that a baking 
trust would ever buy a carload of honey for, I take it. 


DON’T *‘ MONKEY ”’ WITH FOUL BROOD. 


Some of us were not aware that young queenless bees, 
and young bees with a virgin queen, were more persevering 
and thoro in cleaning filth from combs than normal colonies 
are; but it’s not altogether unreasonable, and if Editor 
Simmins says it, it’s pretty likely there’s in it 

a something which the bee-man who wants his general 
knowledge box fully equipt would better make a note of. 
But, on the whole, this critic would say, Dangerous business 
forthe boys to get at-—these 
pages 762 and 764. Say, let 
key with a toy cannon. 


omethin 2 


foul-brood experiments on 
the foul brood alone, and mon 
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Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better_order at once, if 


you want a copy 
of this song. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: Change 
“d” or “ed” final to *t’” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” af- 

, 


fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 


1900. How does it seem to write it 





The Last Year of the Nineteenth Century! Let us all 


try to make it the best year we have yet known. 





Volume XL, or the Fortieth Year, of the American 
almost every 


1861. He 


4) years ago. His son 


Bee Journal, is begun with this number. As 
one knows, it was founded by Samuel Warner, in 
died Feb. 17, 
** George ~’ conducted the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke 
from Washington to Chicago. 
took hold, and 

June 1, 1892, 


stalled and has since that time been 


1872, now nearly 


journal until Jan. 1, 1873, w 


secured removed it 


Newman 


uninterruptedly 


control of it, and 


In 1874 Thomas G. 
continued its publication 


until when the present management was in 


able to make the old 
American Bee Journal what it is to-day. 

Many have been the changes in matters apicultural 
during the past nearly 40 years, but with the exception of a 
few years during the Civil War, the American Bee Journal 


has gone steadily on, increasing in power and usefulness 


until to-day it is said by those who are best able to judge 


We do 


not take all the credit for this ourselves, as we know that it 


that it has never before been so good in every way. 


has been accomplisht only by the loyal sub 


support of 


scribers, adyertisers and contributors, who, together 


++} 
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our own efforts, have been able to build up a weekly jour- 
nal that fairly represents the great and ever-growing in- 
dustry of bee-keeping on the American continent. 

On another page we give an historical article written 
by Dr. Elisha Gallup, who is one of the oldest contributors 
to the columns of the American Bee Journal. He now re- 


Southern California, and is somewhere near 80 
The 


years ago, but we have kept it until now. 


sides in 
him several 


think it is 


article was written by 
We 


very appropriate at this time, and will be read with much 


years of 


age. 


interest and profit by all, especially by those of our readers 
who doubtless were intimately acquainted with the histori- 
cal matters mentioned by Dr. Gallup. 

It will be our highest aim, in the future as in the past, 
the 


1 


to make the old American Bee Journal just as good as 


support given it will allow. Our main object in life is not 
wealth—if it were we would go into 
We 


helpful, to live for some noble purpose, and believe that in 


to accummulate great 


some other business. desire, above all things, to be 


devoting our best energies to publishing a strong, clean 
feel, 


lived in vain. 


and useful journal for bee-keepers, we shall when 


life’s end shall have come, that we have not 
We trust that during the 


Bee Journal may merit even larger support, aud ever main- 


coming years the American 


tain the position which we believe it has rightfully won in 


the hearts of its readers and in the field of apicultural 


journalism. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Best Reading-Time will likely be 
during the next two or three months. It would be a splen- 
did thing if all who are not already expert in the business 
would get together their last year’s bee-papers and re-read 
Then study that 
any? Well, that’s a great mistake. 


them. bee-book, too. Oh, you haven’t 

No young bee-keeper worthy the name will likely make 
a very great success with bees if*he tries to get along with- 
out a good bee-book. And we don’t say this because we 
have such books to sell, but because we know it is the truth. 
Every good bee-keeper has the best bee-books and the best 
bee-papers he can find. 

It pays to read the methods and experiences of others. 
Life is too short for one lone person to attempt to find out 
everything for himself these days. You might as well try 
to succeed in producing wheat now by cutting it with a 
sickle instead of a self-binder, as to try to be successful 
with bees and still use the box-hive and old-time methods. 

Short cuts are the order of the day. Read up and learn 
how others succeed, and then follow in their footsteps unless 


you can do better than they do. 





the 


has 


from 
Secor, 


Honey from Mount Hymettus.—It seems 


following that our good friend, Hon. E 


been receiving a novel Christmas present: 


rene 


ug 


Epirok YORK :—One of the mementoes I received at 
Christmas is a tin can of Attican honey, put upin Athens, 
and said to be ‘* Veritable Miel Du Mont D’Mymette,’’ 
which I suppose means *‘ genuine Mount Hymettus honey.” 

The gift was from a young friend, B. J. Thompson, who 
returned last spring from a tour around the world, and 
visited Greece. 

Sentiment and story cluster around the sweet product 
f Mount Hymettus, and, I suppose, a money value to the 
overworkt bees of that world-famed region. 

I found the flavor peculiar. It is hardly fair to compare 
it to our best product in fresh condition, but if the tastes of 
the family are worth anything, it will not supplant the 
delicious nectar of our own beloved country. 

Yours truly, EUGENE SECOR. 


Mr. Secor will have to bring that famous sample to the 


next national convention, and let his friends have a taste 


of it. Perhaps few of our bee-keepers ever tasted honey 


from the famous region of Mount Hymettus. 
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The Hive Question will not down. Nor need it so long 
asitis an important one and not fully understood. [L. 
Stachelhausen discusses it in Gleanings in Bee-Culture in 
what appears to be an able, pholosophical manner. He is 
led to the conclusion that for extracted honey a large hive 
is best, and for comb honey a small one. The aim is to 
have as many gatherers as possible for the harvest, and as 
few consumers as possible when no honey is coming in. 
From the time the queen begins laying, whether it be Feb. 
1 or later, up to the time of the harvest, with him the last 
of May, there is a gradual increase of laying, reaching 
some 3,000 by the last of April. That allows more than 
100,000 workers to begin on the harvest. If the room be so 
restricted that the queen can lay only 1,600 eggs ina day, 
then there will be only some 50,000 workers at the begin- 
ning of the harvest. 

During the honey-flow it is desirable to have the laying 
restricted, and it is probable that the queen in the larger 
hive will lay less than the other, for she has become more 
exhausted by the larger number of eggs already laid. By 
the close of the harvest there will be the same number of 
bees to support in the small as in thelarge hive. The main 
point of difference is that in the small hive the queen 
reaches her maximum of laying three weeks before the 
harvest, and the queen in the large hive increases up to the 
harvest. That makes the big difference in the number of 
harvesters. 

Somewhat different conditions prevail in working for 
comb honey. 


It isdesirable that when the harvest begins 
the brood-combs shall be as full as possible of brood, and 
kept full. This is more easily accomplisht if the queen 
has been somewhat restricted in her laying by a small hive, 
for in that case her laying powers will not be exhausted, 
and the brood-combs will be occupied with brood, forcing 
the honey into the sections. 





Australia vs. America.—American bee keepers spme 
times envy the bee-keepers of Australia when they read of 
the big yields obtained; but Australian bee-keepers have 
troubles of theirown. The honey-yielding trees that bear 
so conspicuous a part are being cut down or ruthlessly 
killed by ring-barking ; the London market does not take 
kindly to Australian honey; and prices in the home market 
are very low. The Australian Bee-Bulletin says: 

‘* We know a bee-keeper whose word may be relied on, 
and he tells us he has been out of pocket £1004 year for 
five years.’’ 

It seems to us that the bee-keeper mentioned must have 
had to draw pretty heavily on what has been called in this 
country ‘‘ the bee-keeper’s bank account ’ 


Hope. 





Jamaica, we learn from the American Bee-Keeper, 
ontains 4,207 square miles, and is located only 90 miles 
south of Cuba. The census gave the population as 14,692 
vhites ; 121,955 hybrids: 488,624 blacks: 110,116 coolies: 
and 481 Chinese. 

Mr. E. M. Storer, the correspondent furnishing the 
ibove information, says he thinks bee-keepers in the 
United States need not fear Jamaican competition, as the 
ountry is too small for its honey product to be of sufficient 


importance in the world’s markets. 





Have Italians Longer Tongues ?—An editorial in the 
British Bee Journal says: 

‘* Regarding the supposed longer tongue of the Ligu 
rian bee, most bee-keepers oft experience now look on it as 


exploded fable.”’ 





‘*Honey Calendar”’ in place of Almanac—Sample free. 
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Mr. W. J. CRAIG, as previously announced in these col 
umins, is the new editor of the Canadian Bee Journal. We 
are permitted to 
show herewith a 
pi ture of our new 
editorial friend 
Londonderry, Ire 
land,was his birth 
place. He went to 
Canada some ten 
years ago, and 
there met Mr. 
R. F. Holtermann, 
who taught him 
bee-keeping. He 
has been employed 
for some years by 
the Goold,Shapley 
& Muir Co., and 
naturally falls 
into the editorial 
chair. We bespeak 
for Mr. Craig a 
royal welcome 
among the Cana- 
dian readers of 
bee-literature, and 
also a successful 





career as a _ bee- 
paper editor. 


re * 


Mr. G. M. DooLirrueE is offered the following sugyes- 
tion by Mr. John Suter—a bee-keeper in New York State: 


“E,pItToR YORK :—Please tell Mr. Doolittle to keep a few 
bees; they are good for rheumatism.”’ 


Mr. Doolittle, we believe, has been suffering from 
rheumatism, so Mr. Suter’s hint ought to be acted upon ! 


LATER.—Here comes another good friend, from the 
State of Washington, Mr. R. G. Haun, who also wishes to 
do Mr. Doolittle a ** good turn :”’ 

‘ By the by, tell that ‘ boy’ Doolittle to buy 25 cents’ 
worth of oil of wintergreen, take three drops on sugar four 
times a day for eight or ten days, and it will do him more 
cood than any amount of bee-stings.”’ 


Mr. Doolittle might act on both of the above suryes- 
tions—take the oil of wintergreen internally and the bee- 
stings externally. Still, the concussion caused by their 
meeting might not be so beneficial to the But Mr. 


patient. 
D. can experiment 


‘along that line ’’’ and find out. 


*_*s ee * 


GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE has just given us a kind 
notice, as well asa place amony its collection of illustra 
tions. We appreciate the courtesy and honor, especially 
the following paragraph, which appeared in connectio1 
with the picture of this pencil-pushet 

‘The ‘Old Reliable’ was purchast by Mr. York of 
Thos. G. Newman at atime when the latter was steadily 
declining in health, and found it necessary to seek a chang 
of occupation and location. While the American Bee Jour 
nal has always been a standard publication, it now stands 

| 
f 


1 


head and shoulders higher than it ever did be ] 


ore. Always 
typographically neat, always punctual, a practical, up-t 
date weekly, it fills a niche by itself, for no other bee-papet 
has ‘sand’ enou ,h to make weekly visits 


ee 


Hon. GEo. W. WILLIAMS, while on a visit recently t 
Higginsville, Mo., gave a lecture on bees to the school 
children. The Progressive Bee-Keeper says: ‘* Mr. Wil 
liams is a pleasing and gifted lecturer, and w hope oth 
localities will try to secure him for giving bee-talks to the 





school children. 
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SUFFERERS 
FROM LUNG o® KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 
addressing DR. 


IRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 
Be” Write at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 


how troubled, post-office address, and enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACO 
Unless a wagon has good a ng it is 


“rue ELECTRIC Q\fftis 


aren s wheelsand they make a wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can't get loose, rot or break 
down. They last always.Catslog free 


Electric Wheel Co.. Box .o Quincy, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE- KEEPERS ! Let me send you my 64 
page CATALOG for 1899, 


J. M, Senkine, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
3eing the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made, 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y 











= 


¢ Bee-Supplies! 


We are distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 


@+- 


AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 4, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight Rates in the 
Send for Catalog. 
7 co. H. Ww. WEBER, 
4 Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O 
40Atf Please meution the Bee Journal 


oe oe oe 


country. 


OB SD DS 





&s>1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. |, Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


AND 


Journal of Agriculture, 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, 
raisers, poultry people and 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, Sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 


stock- 


truit-growers, to 


It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 

tay Write for Sample Copy 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 




















Getting Bees Out of Box-Hives. 
An old plan given years ago is brought 
freshly to light in the German bee-journals: 
Invert the hivein a tub; then pour in water 


Face all Hives the Same Direc- 
tion.—F. J. Davis prefers hives facing 
west for winter, and especially prefers to 
have all hives face in the same direction. 
He says that if part face east and part face 
west, the bees of the hives facing east are 
attracted by the afternoon sun to play with 
their western neighbors, resulting in their 
remaining altogether. thus strengthening 
the western ones to the damage of the east- 
erns.—Canadian Bee Journal 


Lace-Edging of Sections is much 
practiced in England. The lace paper hides 
the edge of the comb, so that it cannot be 
seen whether the cells next the wood are 
sealed or not. The amount of paper is 
sometimes carried to such extent that arule 
has been made for exhibitions that 3 
inches square must be left uncovered by 
the paper W. Woodley says an exhibit of 
his was disqualified by an encroachment of 
1-16 inch on the inch space.—British 
3ee Journal. 


Does the Size of Hive Influence 
Swarming ? isa question askt by the 
editor of the Australasian Bee-Keeper. He 
says, ‘‘Il am rather inclined to believe lo- 
eality, surroundings, and manipulation 
have more to do with it than size of hive,” 
and calls for the experience of others 
Some one lately in this country—wasn’t it 
Critic Taylor ?—advanced the idea that 
there was more swarming with large hives, 
because they bad larger populations, and 
large population was an important cause 
of swarming. 

A New Kind of Honey-Dew, F. 
Greiner thinks he found last August, as he 
reports in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. The 
bees were roaring on honey-dew from chest- 
nut, oak, and hickory, which seemed to be 
of the ordinary kind, with abundance of 
aphides present. while another kind of bet- 
ter quality and less quantity was found on 
pear trees. for some reason the bees paid 
less attention to this latter. Aphides were 
absent, and the honey-dew seemed to be in 
drops at the point where the stems of the 
leaves joined the stock. That looks as if 
the honey-dew exuded at that point, only 
the drops bad a concave instead of a convex 
surface. 

The Munday Frame is described in 
Australasian Bee- Keeper. It has thesame 
depth as the Langstroth. and is about °; as 
lopg. The top-bars are 'j inch thick and 1- 
7-16 wide, fitting closely together. frames 
running parallel to the entrance, the only 
place for the bees to get from the lower to 
the upper story being between the front 
wall of the hive and the first top-Ler. and 
also between the back wall and the last top- 
bar, besides at the ends of the frames. Ten 
frames are used in a hive Among the ad 
vantages claimed are these No brace or 
bur combs; no pollen and no discolored 
comb in the honey-chamber; no draft thru 
the brood. but plenty of ventilation by way 
of the sides of the hive: if the cover is 
blown off, the bees will be all right for days 
without it. as the tight-fitting top-bars an- 
swer for a cover. 


Badly Masht Comb Honey.—We 
lately received a shipment of comb honey, 
and in this wasalot that was about as 
badly mashbt as it could be. Some of it was 
so jammed and mangled, if I may use that 
word, that it was not even fit to put out for 
chunk honey. The better part of it we 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

Sth 610% «= 2516 SOB 


Sweet Clover (white ...60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover... «te «6140 =« 0632S CGS 
White Clover ...80c 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover .. sooerr@ec LD 27s 6S 


0 ane -90 2.00 3.50 
Prices subject to market changes, ; 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 

wauted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Crimson Clover 








rits are fully described in Hammond’s 1900 Catalogue ree 
for the asking. Addr Write today. 20 other V@ 


93 an above 
rieties of potat-es. Also Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 








Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
DUWWWWWUUWUWUES 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! € 


tte Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices 

Poupfr’s Honery-JARS and every- 

thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Catalog 





Service—low freight rate. 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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= =z, HATCH CHICKENS 
ar S BY STEAM—vith the 
& simple, perfect, self-regulating 
] EXCELSIOR URcuBATOR 
| ir — free, jj ao nt U priced Ie : r made 
Send 6e. for s 
ie: Cata 114tefs2 &. 6th a. 
Blinn A ll 








44A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper pubiisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sTHE HENS: 
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4 ACKNOWLEDGE IT. $ 
e vos 3 ¥ Wing wena 
eS , 
0 ee 'S f 1: 
arr | uccessfu : 
( ~ tad 
e | r— im INCUBATOR °$ 
Se V4 AND A $ 
- pheeeentnane Successful Broodere 
ure in the poul house. There's nothing to do but 
ee." nd are “A Th an Daaaiees a arte belean taal & 
4 ions of eh Its regulator insures brscepig tebe 
f r t t t ter; has fire 
: printed in 2 no eae 2 none oe 1 it d; conte uns @ 


DES MOINES INCURATOR CO. , Box 78 Des Moines, Ta. 
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lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Extra Early ‘Admiral Dewey| 
Origir 1 and introduced by 
HARRY N. HAMMOND, 
Seedsman, Box 2, FIFIELD, MICH. 
Largest grower of Seed Potat es in ‘Americ a. The 
Dewey is the most wonderful New Potato. Its 
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Root's Golumn 


GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE. 


Our NEW YEAR’S NUMBER is not behind 

hose that have lately appeared. Among the 

ial features is an illustrated poem by Alice 

Lena Cole, from the Century Magazine; also 

SUB-EARTH VENTILATION AND OUT 
DOOR WINTERING. 

OLORADO AS A BEE-COUNTRY. 

SUPPLIES FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
COLORADO BEE-KEEPERS. 

SUPERIOR BREEDING-QUEENS, by J. F. 
McIntyre, of California. 

rALL SECTIONS, Etc., by ‘J. E. CRANE, of 
Vermont. 

4 VISIT TO A CUBAN APIARY. 

G. M. Doolittle, of New York, will continue, 
heretofore, to give us the best from his pen 
‘Answers to Seasonable )uestions.”” ‘The 
strations will be of the samie high order as 

> past. 

\ ph. ive a few special offers to make to NEW 

SUBSCRIBERS ONLY, and with these condi- 

hee will mention this paper when you 
ur order, and specify the OFFER 
NUMB E R as we indicate below: 


ifer No. 11—All for $1.00. 














vs in Bee-Culture, one year $1.00 
I Pp rie Farmer, one year 1.00 
I ‘oultry-Keeper, one year 50 


ir price fo 


wish we will substitute the Rel 





try Journal. 
~ Offer No. 12—All for $1.25. 
so hg tenet mango Sore year 21.00 
Prairie Farmer, one year 1.00 


1 


‘Sugar and the Sugar Bush, 1 copy a 


Regular price for all $2.30 
1 wish we will substitute Winter Care of 
Horses and Cattle. 


Offer No. 13—All for $1.75. 


inings in Bee-Culture, one yeat $1 
Clure’s “e-fagetedest wcicagpseat year 1.00 
Prairie Farmer, one year 1 





Regular price for all $3.00 
you wish we will substitute the Cosmop 
tan for McClure’s Magazine. 


_ Offer No. 0- 14- All for $2.00. 








lings in Bee-Culture, one year 31.00 
Prairie Farmer, one vear 1.00 
\ BC of Bee-Culture, one copy 1.20 
Regular price of all $3.20 





i Of the leading 
and givesa vast 


HE PRAIRIE FARMER is 
“ iitural weeklies of the West 
int of relinble information, and while we ure 
e to offer it at a low price there is nothing cheap 

t If you are not familiar with the paper q 
te at once tothe Prairie Farmer, Chicagy Ii! 
i sample copy 
RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL, of Quincy, 

nd the POULTRY KEEPER, of Parkesburg, 








P both monthlies) are leading poultry journais, 
you will make no mistake in | 
electing either of these. M¢ I <ecue | 
(LURE'S MAGAZINE and the |, & | 
ISMOPOLITAN are too well | : , 
wn to need any comment. i 
VINTER CARE OF HORSES LE 
\ND CATTLE is T. B. Terry’s A , Si 
nnd book in regard to farm mat- f sat | 
but it is so intimately con- q | 
ed with his potato book that it Y Oe we a) 


reads almost like 
a sequel toit. If 


rue | 
MAPLE @- | you have only a horse or a cow it 
PCIe 


‘ willsurely pay vou to invest in the 
“2 SUGAR } book It has 44 pages : ind 4 cuts. 
¥ = 
4 MAPLE SUGAR AND THE 


¢ t SUGAR BUSH isa most valuable 
Yeap BUN book to all who are interested in 
ae 6 the product of our sugar-maples 
| ane aa No one who makes maple sugar or 
— syrup should be without it; 44 
es, fully illustrated. 

THE ABC OF BEE-CULTURE, the only ency- 
dia on bees, has already been described in this 
mn. About 2.600 copies of the last edition have 
sold since it came from the press lute in Sep 

ber. Specimen pages of this free. 


Watah for our announcement in this column next 








THE A. I. ROOT 60., 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





placed in wooden butter-dishes, and sold 
for chunk boney. The rest we put into a 
large cheese-cloth bag and then suspended 
itoveratub. It hung thus over night, and 
the next morning the liquid portion of the 
honey bad all run out, leaving practically 
nothing but dry combs and pieces of combs 
in the sack. Of course, if there had been 
sealed honey it would not have drained; 
but that to which | refer was so badly 
smasht there were no cappings over the 
cells. The particles of wax floated on the 
surface of the honey, leaving the clear 
liquid portion of it to settle at the bottom, 
and strain thru thecheese cloth. In the 
morning, we had a bag of dry bits of 
comb, or almost dry, and a tub of clear ex 
tracted honey.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


Hiow do Worms Get Into Sec- 
tions 2—When worms are found on sec- 
tions of honey that are sealed up tight im- 
mediately upon being taken from the hive, 
it is said the bees carried the eggs there on 
their feet. Does that look reasonable ? 
Are the eggs in places where the feet would 
touch them ? Would they stick to the feet ’? 
Pull the head off a moth, and almost im- 
mediately it begins to feel around with its 
ovipositor for an angle or a crack, not lay- 
ing till it finds one. Are not the little worms 
on the sections first found at an angle’? 
Considering what an artful dodger the 
moth is, how swiftin its movements, and 
how constantly trying to get into a hive, is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that it 
has dodged its way thru the hive and made 
its way into the super ?—Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. 


Gietting Unfinisht 
Cleaned Up.—D 
Canadian Bee Journal 

‘What I have found the most rapid plan 
of getting sucb cleaned up, is to set the su- 
pers containing the sections or frames right 
out in the open, ‘ with certain precautions,’ 
and let the bees rush into them pell-mell. 
The precautions are, place the combs or sec- 
tions at least 1!¢ inches apart in the supers, 
place the supers about 100 yards from the 
hives about 4 o'c loc k p.m. , and then only as 
many as you think the bees will ¢ lean up 
thatday. Don’t remove those cleaned su 
pers until you replace them with others at 
4 p.m. of the following day, and so on until 
all have been treated by the bees. After all 
are clean don’t remove the empties sud 
denly, but gradually decrease them day by 
day until the last one disappears, and you 
will find the whole job expeditiously com- 
pleted without any violence having been 
done to the most delicate comb, unless per- 
chance some sbould contain candied honey. 
Neither will you find any robbing, nor ex- 
citement after the job is completed. The 
only thing that bee-keepers have to fear by 
any of the ‘let at plans,’ is the spreading of 
disease. If any of the deadly germs should 
be lurking in the honey, aud it is for this 
reason that I would strongly advocate set- 
ting out along towards evening, thereby de- 
creasing the chances of bees coming from 
other apiaries. As to the theory of ‘ oncea 
robber always a robber,’ I take no stock in 
that whatever.”’ 


Sections 
W. Heise says in the 


Colonies Differ as to kinds of 
Hiomey and Wax. — Speaking as to 
this. W. Hessel Hall says in the Australian 
Agriculturist 

‘If clover and dandelion are both out and 
secreting honey at the same time, the bees 
do not flit from one to the other, but the 
bee that starts to work on clover continues 
to visit clover as long as the supply of clo 
ver honey lasts; and the bee that starts on 
dandelion, sticks to dandelion. The legs of 
the one will always be found covered with 
the dull greenish pollen of the clover, and 
the legs of the other with the bright yellow 
of the dandelion. This peculiarity usually 
applies to the hive as well as to the individ- 
ual bee, and itis quite a common thing in 
the apiary to find one hive filled with one 
type of honey. another alongside it filled 
with a totally different honey, and a third 
with yet another kind, all gathered within 
the same period. Indeed, the preference 








$ 4,000" IN VALUE 1 5 









“How to Make Money eage= 
with Poultry and Ine 7 Met peers —— 
cubators, is a new 192 


page (8 xil inche book, 
tilled with articles by the 
highest authorities in the 
world, written expressly 
for this manual, Its pre 
paration cost us $4,000, 
Send Se. in stamps and 
specify book No 0 It 


tells allabout the famous SELF- 
REGULATING. 


YPHERS saws, 
INCUBATOR 


A machine warranted to last ten years without repairs, and & 
ut-hatch, during three trials, any other machine made, bar none 
Built for Kusiness. Seld on Honor. Your money 
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The American Poultry Journal 


25 Dearborn Street, CHr1caGo, I! 


A Journal "' that is over a quarter fa 


‘ntury old and is ill grow 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
ts field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writinc 
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Read a sm PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says ‘We 
cut with one ot your Com 
bined Machines, last winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 3”) brood- 
frames, 2.000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, et« 

make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
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Insures Arrival of Supplies in Neat Condition.... 





By the use of this 1 t, Strong, and tightly-woven packing-case 
we are able to place our goods into your hands in just as good condition 
as when they left our factory, free from dirt and damage ordinarily 
resulting from railroad handling. —S, 


G. B. LEWIS CO. Bee-Keepers 


Watertown, Wisconsin. Supplies see oe oe 
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G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap L. C. WOODMAN Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind FRED FOULGER & SONS Ogden, Utah. 

G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. AnsporrT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn. Special Southwestern Agent. 
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COMB FOUNDATION, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





If you are a dealer, and expect to use much of this article the coming year, 
or can sell some, you will save money by getting our prices. 1-pound square 
Honey-Jars, 54.70 gross. Full line of popular SUPPLIES. Catalog free. 


I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Glass Honey-Jars ! 


We have two sizes of clear flint-glass Jars, 
No. 1 holding a scant pound of honey, with an 
opal or white top held on with a screw metal 
band under which is a rubber to prevent leak- 
age. No. 2 is a rather tall flint-glass jar with 
tin screw-cap, holding 4% pound of honey. Both 





MH ' } Ifyou care to know of its 
California * Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 

The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





as : ee are excellent for retail honey-packages, and 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. are put up in single gross lots. ‘The prices are 
per gross, f.o.b. Chicago, for the No, 1 jars, $5.25; 
for the No. 2, $4.25. 


We can fill orders promptly for these jars. 
They give excellent satisfaction, we know, for 
we have used the same jars for several years. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, 


THE FARM HOME, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


A good, live, up-to-date journal for the practical American farmer. 
Special departments for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and dairy interests. 


Subscription, $1.00 a Year.... Send for Sample Copy.... 


H4Ctf Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


24 cents Cash x 


a 3 10 First Premiums 


y Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
+ INCUBATOR, Guaranteed to operate 
: “in any climate. Send for catalogne 

am PRAIRIE STATE INCURATOR CO. Homer its * 
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sex «to sendin your Bees- 

: ASN AS wax. We are paying 
aid for be 3% 24 cents a pound 

° aS 4 cents a pound— 


CASH—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your bees- 
wax. Impure wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


This is a good time | 


shown by certain colonies for certain flow- 
ers is often very markt. In the writer’s 
apiary, at Lapstone, when the maize crops 
and the (red) bloodwood are in bloom at 
the same time, certain colonies can be re- 
lied upon to fill their hives with the pale 
mild, sweet maize honey, and others with 
the rich yellow, glutinous honey of the 
bloodwood; and in this case it is remarka- 
ble that even the wax secreted by the bees 
after eating the two types of honey will be 
different. The new comb wax from the 
colony working on maize will be pure 
white, and tender and crumbly to the 
touch; while the wax in the hive of the 
colony working on bloodwood will be a 
bright yellow, and tougher in texture.”’ 
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Report for the Past Season. 

Bees did poorly in this locality the past 
season. I had eight colonies. spring count, 
increast to 10, and got only 150 pounds of 
comb honey, which sold for 15 and 20 cents 
per pound. Quite a few bees are kept here, 
but most of them in a go-as-you-please way 
and no surplus is gotten by such manage- 
ment. M. P. Lowry. 

Armstrong Co., Pa., Dec. 18, 1899. 


Honey Crop Short. 


I commenced keeping bees in frame hives 
in 1895, and subscribed for the Bee Journal 
also. I then bad 13 colonies, but I have in- 
creast to 70 now. Icould have had more 
but I bave been keeping down increase by 
giving them shade, room, ventilation, etc., 
honey being my chief object. The honey 
crop wasshort here the past season. I ob- 
tained only 1,600 pounds, in one pound sec- 
tions from 47 colonies, spring count. I use 
the tall sections and like them better than 
the square ones. 


What I have learned thru the columns of 
the American Bee Journal the last five 
years has been worth a great deal more 
then I paid for it, so here is my $1.00 for 
1900. May the year 1900 be the most 
prosperous year on record for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, is my wish. 

V. V. Rowuss. 

Adams Co., Ohio, Dec. 16, 1899. 





Pretty Well for a Side-Issue. 


My bees did very well this year. I use 
the 8-frame Langstroth bive, and run them 
entirely for comb honey. I have 35 colo- 
nies that produced 4,000 pounds of honey 
which brought 14 cents a pound in the St 
Louis market. This does very well fora 
side issue, and I attribute my success to 
the American Bee Journal. 

JOHN FLEMING. 


Calhoun Co., Ill., Dec. 12, 1899 





A Pennsylvania Report. 


Last spring we had every reason to ex 
pect a large yield of honey, especially those 
who had taken proper care of their api 
aries. Of course, there were some losses in 
wintering, and in apiaries where there are 
many losses the bees that do get thru are 
generally in a weak condition, and so 
much is not expected. Tho the winter had 
been severe, cared-for colonies came thru 
strong, and the early blossoms were abun 
dant, and never in the more than 15 years 
of my bee-keeping have the bees done quite 
so well in building up as last spring 
Never, to my recollection, was there such 
an abundance of elm and maple bloom 
Fruit-bloom was not so profuse. But, alas 
white clover bloomed abundantly, but n 
honey. 


too cold and wet. 





What white honey there is brings 14 to 





Basswood bloomed well, but it was 
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ents wholesale; fall honey 12 cents, and in 
iemand. Extracted honey, that is strictly 
fine, sells for 12 cents to customers who ap- 
preciate a good article. The yield per col- 
ony was from nothing, in some apiaries, to 
about one-third of an average crop. There 
was but little strictly first-class white 
honey. One thing encouraging about the 

luck’ is that bees huve gone into winter 
juarters with plenty of good stores. 

GEO. SPITLER. 
Crawford Co., Pa., Dec. 13, 1899. 


Her First Year of Bee-Keeping. 


This is my first year at keeping bees. I 
bought one colony last spring, and I got 48 
pounds of comb honey from it, and built up 
another little colony that we bought Aug. 

so there are two good colonies now. The 
first colony I paid $8 for; the second, #2. 
Sept. 1 I bought three colonies for $18. I 
had to feed some in October. I bought an- 
other colony for $6; it is very small, sol 
took out three of the brood frames and 
packt woolen carpet on each side, and fed 

syrup until it filled the five combs about 
four-fifths full. 

We have had adry, warm fall, and my 
bees are flying to-day. They are on the 
summer stands yet, but I will put them in 
a frame house when the weather turns 
cold. I have all the hives covered with 
carpet. 

We have 36 acres of alfalfa clover. I 
want to sow all kinds for the bees. We are 
ten miles from tcwn, and five miles from 
other bees. 

| planted some mignonette in the garden, 
and the bees workt on it until frost, which 
was Oct. 22. I saved a pound of seed to 
sow next spring. Mrs. BEN. FERGUSON. 

Ford Co., Kan., Dec. 1, 1899. 


Last Winter Cold for Bees. 


My bees are getting along first rate so 
far. They averaged 75 pounds of honey 
per colony. I had only four colonies. I 
am wintering only two colonies, as one 
died, and the other I killed and sold the 
honey for 15 cents per pound. 


All the bees in this neighborhood froze 
out last winter. I had seven colonies packt 
with two feet of straw all around them, 
still they froze. They all bad honey left. 
I saved two colonies out of seven. I think 
packing isa humbug. I[t wasso cold here 
last winter that if you would take a bucket 
of water and spill it, it would freeze just as 
soon as it toucht the ground. It was 40 de- 
grees below zero for about a week. The 
ground was crackt and everybody’s pota- 
toes froze. It was the coldest known here 
in 45 years. B. F. ScoMIprT. 

Clayton Co., lowa, Dec. 8, 1899 


Introducing Queens, Ete. 


We are having pretty nice weather here. 
The bees are still flying a great deal of the 
time. Sept. 2 1 got a premium queen which 
I caged for eight days on a one-pound sec- 
tion of honey on which I put wire screen 
on each side so she was secured safely. I 
then took out a center brood-frame, cut 
out a piece of the comb in one corner of the 
frame as big as the section. and then in- 
serted the section on the bottom-bar; I 
then tightened a piece of wire around the 
frame to have it all secure, as the bees kept 
on building queen-cells. I left ber that 
way till the seventh day, then took the 
queen, put her into the old Peet cage, as 
the bees showed anger every time I opened 
them, and left the job for the bees to re- 
lease her themselves. The next day they 
had her releast and accepted ber all right. 
i tell you, she is the finest breeder I ever 
saw, and her bees are just yellow all over. 
They are just like queens themselves. [ 
would not take $2.00 for her. 


How isthis? Some years agol had my 
bees away from home. I was down look- 
Pa at them the latter part of August, and 
found, to my surprise, an after-swarm 
hatching perfect workers except the heads, 
which were just like drones’ heads. The 

















} Bed is undeniably the best and most instructive publication ofits 
S axons kind ever issued. It opens up with a resume onthe size and¥ 
magnitude of the poultry industry and follows with “Poultry Raising on @ 
the Farm,” “Poultry and Incubators onthe Farm,” “Feeding Specially for 
Eggs,” “Raising Broilers for market,”’ Successful Egg Farming,” “*Capons for es es ! 
_ Profit,” “The Pekin Duck Industry,”’ etc., ect. It tells incidentally about 
icy the old standard RELIABLE INCUBATORS Ane, BROODERS 104 the results 
5” their use have produced, the success to a ix ay _ ae — eir oe ete. Tellsal! about the new 
“wrinkles,”’ new unprovements, new ma 20th C- 


-otury Book & all 
nts to cover postage, 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER to. BOX B-2 QUINGY, iki. 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 844, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Leading American Nurserymen, offer one of the Most Complete Assortments of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, ETC. 


46 Years. 44 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres, Correspondence Solicited. Catalog Free. 
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Experience the Best Teacher. ss 


But a wise man profits by the experience of % 
others. Every farmer and dairyman needsa Me 
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; i “ah practical, helpful paper like 
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a Dairy andCGreamery = 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL, Ss 


filled with information gathered from the actual experience of prac 2. 

tical and scientific breeders and feeders of cattle and pigs. He wants to know how , 

other men get the best results; how to feed to the best profit; how best to utilize his Po. 

skim milk; how to build up a first-class dairy from the resources he has; what crops 

to grow to keep up the flow of milk at all seasons. e, 
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Last year a patron of a Kansas creamery who read a dairy paper and kept good E@, 
cows, made $36.00 per cow more than the poorest patron of the same creamery who 
did not read a dairy paper. That means something; it shows the value of an up-to- 

We will send DAIRY AND CREAISIERY, the best semi- 
monthly paper published for farmers and dairymen, 
absolutely FREE for one year 
paper, and toalilold subserib- 

ers payinz their th ription one year in advance. Both 
papers for the price of one. Send your subscription to this 
Ce Cy OOO OIG 
CLAIRE TEESE, AY 
» Wewill give Dairy and Creamery for 
ur er er one year asa premium toany one of 
; s 2 
scriber to the American Bee Journal for one year at $1.00. Unless these offers 
appear again after March 1, in these columns, they will be withdrawn at that 
date ; so you would better take advantage of them at once. Address, 


date, reliable adviser ahve DAIRY AND CREASICRY, (Subscription 50 cts. per year.) 
to all new subscribers to this 
office while this offer is open. Both Papers #1.00, 
our readers who sends us one new sub- 
1D4t GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Mich. St., Chicago, I11. 
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bees were then carrying them out of the 


hive about as soon as they hatcht, as they 
were then killing off their drones. They 
were crawling in front of the hive all 


over on the ground, as they were too young 
to fly. Ilost that colony in the winter, so 
I had no experience as to what that kind of 
a bee with a drone bead would amount to 
3esides the head, they had stings, and were 
perfect in every way, like the workers. I 
should say one-third of them were bees like 


that. Has anyone ever seen bees like that? 
If so, please let us bear from them, and 
what the cause is. I was led to think the 


queen bad been detained from her wedding- 
trip too long for perfect workers 
JOHN PEDERSON 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Nov. 


30, S09 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


Let me give my experience as a beginner 
in bee-keeping. I am of mature age now. 
My father kept when | was young—I 
think that’s the reason why I always bad a 
liking for bees, and to have some pastime | 
bought, in 1808, 7 colonies of black bees, and 
I got *‘sold’’ badly. They werein old, home- 
made boxes, and non-movable frames. I 
could look in on top and that was all 


Well, I took the hives home and put 
them on stands, and they were ready for 
business. By May | two bad taken French 
leave; two more were robbed out and fol 
lowed suit. By this time | got a bee-book 
and studied it, and found I had made a bad 
mess of it so far. 1 got new, modern, +- 
frame hives, with full sheets of foundation 
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TO MAKE BROILERS CROW 


“es abet h arew th aa that fine flavor so muchs 
edhe size and fine flavor mean good prices. 


S.NEW BONE CUTTER 


Catalogue Free. . W. 
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to put new swarms in. Ihad two prime 
swarms and four after-swarms, the after- 
swarms coming out close together. 1 united 
them in two hives; this gave me four 
strong colonies in modern hives. Two I 
gave Italian queens. I was unable to find 
the old queens myself.so 1 got a doctor 
who also keeps bees to find them for me. 
Fall came, but no honey for me; but all 
except one were well supplied for winter 
and the one I fed. My cellar is cold but 
dry, the south wall being above ground. | 
put Hill's devices and chaff cushions over 
the bees, in a super, and raised the hives 
about 1 inches from the bottom-board. 
When the cold snaps came, and the ther- 
mometer went Jown to the freezing point, 
I put a large kerosene lamp in the cellar, 
and this raised the temperature five or six 


degrees, but the thermometer was never 
above 40. 
April 101 took the bees out; they were 


all alive and strong, all having plenty of 
honey except one, and three days after 
wards they bad from two to tbree frames 
well filled with eggs 

Bee-keepers in this neighborhood lost 
heavily last winter—one lost all, and others 
from one-third to a half. None read a bee- 
paper but the doctor. 

My bees went to work in 
About May 1 I transferred the three old 
colonies to modern hives, and thereby lost 
one gueen. I gave them a frame with eggs 


fine shape. 


from my ae and they soon bad a hy- 
brid queen June 9 the first swarms 
came. After the black bees had swarmed I 


cut out all queen-cells and gave them one 
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The representative wern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
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SEED ou5 FREE 


To get new customers to test my Seeda, I will mail my 1900 
Catalogue, filled with more bargains than ever and a 10c¢ Due 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of Seeds« for trial absolutely 
free, Allthe Beat Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Hoses, Farm 
®eeda, Potatoes, etc., at ~g ices. Nine Great 
Novelties offered without names. J will pay 50. FOR A 
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seng, the great money making plant. Over 20 verieties shown in 
colors, #1100 in cash premiums offered. | \on’t give your 
order until you see this new catalogue. You'll b+ surprised 
at my bargain offers, Send your name on a postal fo: catalogue to 
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Comb Foundation 


made by new s ‘ting process of my own, 
which produces a « sank transparent and pliable 
foundation, th tains the smell and color of 
Wax, 
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prices w ectuanie and retail. 1%) Catalog will 
be ready soou. Send me your name and let me 
know your want 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


when writing 
Advertisers. 


Jan. 4, 


1900. 











of my Italian queen-cells in a cell-protec- 
tor. ThusI bave all but five Italians or 
hybrids. One Italian colony gave me four 
supers full of honey, but had little honey 
below. Seven colonies, spring count, gave 


me 300 pounds of comb honey, and increast 
to 16. No other bees have done as well 
here. My bees are now in the cellar, packt 


the same as last winter. 

This success I attribute to reading the 
American Bee Journal and bee-books. The 
old bee-keepers around here are surprised 
at my success, and are asking me now for 
advice. But to take a bee-paper in order 


to be informed on this matter is above 
their comprebension! H. G. WALKER. 
Stearns Co., Minn., Dec. 7, 1809. 


Two Young Laying Queens in Hive. 


Has anyone ever found two young, lay- 
ing queens in one hive? I found two such 
in one hive, and they had been there long 
enough to bave eggs and hatching brood in 
the hive. The hive bad 14 frames, and the 
queens were settled in the opposite ends of 
the hive. I know they were both young 
queens, because the old one was clipt, and 
there was plenty of evidence that she had 
been superseded 

[ started in with 43 colonies, spring 
count, and got 700 pounds of comb honey, 
which I sold at 125 cents, and could have 
sold 10 times as much. I also increast to 58 
colonies, all in splendid condition for win- 
ter. I winter bees on the summer stands. 
I lost eight colonies last winter, three be- 
ing queenless, and the balance from bad 
feed (honey-dew). By the way, it looks as 
if the ‘‘bug-juice’’ theory is getting a 
black eye. I never could believe in that 
theory. It certainly could not be the nat- 
ural product of the body, and, if not, then 
they must gather it from some source like 
bees do. 


I am nearly 67 years old, and it won’t be 
long until 1 will have to give up my bees, 
and none of my family can take my place 
with thems R. R. STOKESBERRY. 

Vermillion Co., Ind., Dec. 12, 1899. 





W! PRESENT 
he rewithacut 
of the Electric 
Sweep Feed - Mill 
— which is manufac- 
tured by the Elec- 
tric Wheel Co., of 
Quincy, lll. This 


— J a : 





eason for the 
time, is the 





first 





direct result of re- 
peated demands made upon the manufacturers 
by the many farmers all over the country who 
ire using other Electric goods, and who, find 
ng those so entirely satisfactory, urged the 
manufacture of a millalso. The * Electric” 
embodies in its plan and construction all the 


latest principles, modern, economical grinding 
of feed for stock. It is without gears of any 
kind aud does not absorb or waste any power by 
that method. Itis equipt with a double set of 
brakes, which effectually break upand reduce 
the ear-corn before passing it on tothe burrs. 
[he burrs are made of specially hardened white 
metal, smooth and sharp, and capable of long- 
continued service. ‘The mill is easily adjusted 
to grind coarse or fine, and besides grinding 
ear-corn, will also grind all small grains sing! 

or mixt. For very fine work an extra set of 
burrs are provided. Write the Electric Whee 
Company for booklet on Feed Grinders, and say 
you saw their advertisement in the American 


Bee Journal. 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ip 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 

118 Michigan St., Chicago, IIL 
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Convention Notices. 





New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
k State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie 

s will be held in the parlors of the Kirkwood, 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1900, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
bee-keepers’ societies in the State are 
-by notified and requested to send delegates. 
urgent invitation to attend is also extended 
erybody interested in a ulture. 

F Ww. 


hapinville, N. Y MAKKS, Pres. 


N. E. Ohio, N. W. Pa.— The Northeastern Ohio 


iN. W. Penusylvania Bee-Keepers’ 
n will hold their 19th annual conve 


Associa- 
ntion at 


dover, Ohio, in Chapman’s Hall, Jan. 17 and 
1900. Boarding rates of $1.00 per day have 
n secured for those attending the conven- 


nu. All bee-keepers invited. 
ary for programs. 
franklin, Pa. 


Send to the Sec- 


Ep JoLLey, Sec. 
California.._.The tenth annual convention of 
California State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
ll be held in the Chamber of Commerce, at 
Los Angeles, Feb. 21 and 22, 1900. It will be 
illed to order at 1:30 p.m., Feb. 21. At this 
me the railroads will sell round-trip tickets to 
Los Angeles and return for one and one-third 
ire, on account of the Industrial, Mining, and 
trus Exposition, which will be held in Los 
\ngeles. Tickets good for 10 days. 
bring some hive 
it he has found 
od convention, 

Sespe, Calif. 


Let every 

, ol or experience 

valuable, and we will havea 
J. F. McInNtTyRE, Sec. 


e keeper 


Minnesota.—The Southern Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in Winona, Jan. 
and 24, 19%. The program will be 
pening address, by Pres. E. B. 
‘Best Strain of Bees for 


as follows: 
Huffman; 
this Locality,” by 


ohn Turnbull; “ Bee-Pasturage,” by Peter 
Oech; *“* Managing Swarming,” S. Ww. Judge; 
‘Best Size of Hives,” Wm. Berthe; “P roduc- 
ion of Comb Honey,” Frank Y eae *Ex- 
racted Honey,” E. C. Cornwall; Ts ll Sections 


s. the 
Honey,” 


Square,” W. x. 


ee M arketing 
Fred Oech; 


‘Rearing Oueens,” C. 


Gile; “ Cause of Loss of Bees in 1898 and 1299,” 
J. A. Gates: “ Bee- Supplies, an me & Bright; 
*‘ Lady Bee- ro “pers, *” Mrs. P. Dickson; “* Win 


ering Bees,” 
Homer, 


Theilmann. 


Minn, E. B. HUFFMAN, Pres. 


Wisconsin. -There will be a joint c 
f all Wisconsin bee-keepers’ societies at the 
loth annual meeting of the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Feb. 7 and &, 1900, in the State Cap- 
itol, at Madison, Wis. Many prominent bee- 
keepers will be there and take part, among 
them: Jennie Towle, of Clarke ¢ Miss Ada 
Pickard, of Richland Co., who alone in 1898 had 
16,000 pounds of honey from 100 colonies of bees; 
George W. York, editor of the American Bee 
Journal, will deliver an address on “ Honey, 
from the Hive to the Table; Herbert Clute will 
show the advantages of Clark County for bee- 
keeping; “* Dots by the Wayside,” by J. Hoff 
man; **The Section-Box for Wisconsin Honey,” 
by J. J. Ochsner; the State Inspector of Apia- 
ries will report, and there will be a lively debate 
ou ** Spring Management of Bees,” by the Vice- 


onvention 


President aud Treasurer of the State Associa 
tion. The free-to-all question-box and answers 
will be a prominent feature,and valuable. There 


will bea big display of supplies of all kinds, 
several uew and valuable. The American Bis- 
cuit Co. use tons of honey in their bakings, and 
will have a full line 


2 ol such bakings there ou 
exhibit. 


Excursion rates of a fare and one-third for 
the round-trip, for railroad 
the State. for over 
bring a certificate of each ticket purchast so it 
can be sigued Feb. 8, in Madison, 
the holder to a third tare 


The State Horticultural and State Cheese- 
makers’ Associations will 
date in the Capitol. 


tickets purchast in 
S) cents each. Be sure to 
and entitle 
return. 

meet on the same 
Don’t forget the date—Feb.7and&. It will 


pay you to attend. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 
Platteville, Wis. 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘‘faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





BEE-BOooKs |: 


»ENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago. 











Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
fer Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entire ly re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. IY 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or 
by Prot. A. J. Cook, of the 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-k eping, but is 
interesting aud thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Manual of the Apizry, 
Michigan Agricultu- 


oe — ic Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle. —A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are re ared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 5) cents. 


R=tional Bee- Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
his is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound iu 


paper covers, 51.00, 
Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
isa German tri Ls lation of the principal portion 


of the book calle 


pamphlet, Price, 


* Bees and Honey.” 
25 cents. 


100-page 


Bienenzucht und aes ot ng nach der 
n sten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers. 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 

vile, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
5) pages, board cover. Price, 3) cents. 


see-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 


jrown,of Georgia practical and condenst 

satise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
new syste , or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents 


rT 





Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pa to acolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for ’ colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, 51.2 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
McEvoy Treatment and 
ments of others. P ‘ 


Gives the 
reviews the experi- 
25 ceuts, 

Winter ¢ rotiom n e-Keeping, by G. R. 
rierce. Nesult 5 years’ experience. 


DD cts. 
Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R 


shire.—-lis Cause and Prevention. Pric 


out Brood, by A. R. Kohnke. 


vel mentand Cure. Pri« 


. Che- 
e, 10 cts. 
Origin, De- 
e, 10 cents. 


Cap. ne ane Capenizeng, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 


Field, and others. Illusts ited. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field. —E ig about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure, $4 wanes. Price, 20 cents. 





Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything 


about 
Business. 64 pages Price, 


20 cents. 


Poultry 


York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 24-page 
ese on es] gotten up with 
eating a demand for honey. 


vecially 





a view to 
A very effective 





he Iper in working up a home market for honey. 
Prices: A sampl 5 copies for 40c; 
50 for 60c; 100 for $1.00; 250 for $2.25; 





S00 for $4.09 
For 25 cents extra we will print your name aud 
address on the front page, when ordering 100 or 
more copies at these prices. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


Ibecnencecaenticererarietsél 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, Dec, 12.--We quote best white comb 
at l5c; an occasional small lot of fancy sells at 
loc; off grades of white, 12@1l4c:; ambers,1l0@12c. 
Extracted, @% for fancy white; 7/@8c for am- 
ber; 6@7c for dark grades. 

Receipts are larger and the demand is not as 
good as it has been; most of the retailers have 
laid in asupply to carry them over the Christ 
mas time, R. A. BURNETT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 7.—There is a good demand 
for all kinds of extracted honey. White clover 
and basswood sell at $@844c; amber and South- 
ern, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Fancy comb honey in no-drip shipping-cases 
sells at15@l6c; darker grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax, 26c. C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth 


* Kansas City, Dec. 9.—We santa 1 white 
comb, 13%@l4c; No. 2,13@13%c; No.1 amber, 
13@13%c: No. 2, 12@13c. Extracted, LA og 7% 
@8c: amber, 7@7%c; dark, 5%@6c. Beeswax, 
AW@22c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 






New YorK Dec, 10.—Demand is very good for 
all grades of comb honey. Receipts are some- 
what light and not up to former years. We 
quote: 

Fancy white, 15 cents; No. 


1, white, 13@l4c; 
amber, 


ll@l2c; and buckwheat, 9@llc., as to 
quality. Extracted remains firm at following 
prices: California white, 84%c; light amber, 8c; 
white clover and basswood, 8c; amber, 7%c. 
Very little trade for extracted buckwheat as yet. 
Southern, fancy, 7%c per pound; 
as to quality, from 70c to 75c 
quiet at 26@27c. 


other grades, 
gallon. jeeswax 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San Francisco, Dec. 20.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@ 10c. Extracted, white,74@Xc. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 4c; Beeswax, 
26(@2ic. 

There is no chance for extensive trading in 
this commodity at present, supplies having 
been reduced tosmall proportions. A sailing 
vessel clearing the past week for England car 
ried 125 cases extracted. Prospects for coming 
season’s yield are considered very good for this 
early date. 


Sim 53 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 1.—Fancy white, 16@17c; 


No. 1 white, 15@1l6c; No. 1 amber, 13@14c; No. 2 
amber, 12@l3c; buckwheat, %@10c. White ex- 


tracted, 8@%c. A. B.WILLiaMs & Co, 


Boston, Dec. 8.—We quote <1 goo 
white, l6c; A No.1, 15c; No.1, 13/@14c; 
wheat will not sell in this c eatrac ted, 
amber, 7(@&c. 

There is very little now to report in the line 
of our honey market. The retail trade are loath 
to pay the higher prices and are buying in a 
very small way, still the demand is fully equal 
to the supply. BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


Fancy 
buck- 
light 


ALBANY, Dec. 10..-We quote: Fancy white 
comb, 5c; No. 1 white, 13@14c; mixt, 11@13c; 
buckwheat, 10@llc. Extracted, white, 8@9%; 
mixt, 64%(@i7c; dark, ¢ Beeswax, 26(@28c. 

MacDouGat & Co. 


Successors to Chas. McCulloch & Co 


OMAHA, Dec. 11.—The November trade has 
up to the present not been as good as was ex- 
vected, and shows a falling off from October. 
tt seems that the somewhat higher prices this 
fall are affecting the consumptive demand to 
some extent, still the warm weather yet pre 
vailing in this part of the country may also be 
partly responsible for it. While trade has been 
light, prices have been well maintained, nobody 
being burdened with stock 
as to become oppressive. 

Fancy white still going at 14@14%c 
amber 1 cent less. 


to such an amount 

, and light 
Extracted, white, S@s%c. 
PEYCKE Bros. 

DeTROIT, Dec. 11.—Fancy white, 15@1l6c; No. 

1, white, 14@15c; dark grades, 10@1l2c. Demand 

good and supply light. Noextracted in market. 

W hite would sell for 8@8%c. Beeswax, 2324c, 
M. H. Hunt & Son, 





WANTED.— Extracted honey all kinds; mail 
sample and price expected delivered at Cincin- 
nati. I pay spot « = on - ivery. 

H. . WEBER, 
Successor to Sania Fath & Son and A. Muth, 
40AtT 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O 


Wanted! / Your HONEY 


We will buy it,no matter 


where you are. Address, 


giving description a rice 


THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Pairfield U1. 


4Atf 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
Very Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 


Extractors, Etc, 
EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 


ee es 


Catalog and copy o 
‘* The American onteecadil FREE 


ADDRI 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


The American Bee-Keeper a live Monthly, 
and has been put ht by us tor the past 
years—S0 cents a year. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





«, Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF . ‘HIVE, 


mmf 

summe ans winter 
at commpliee line of other St PPL Te s. 
Catalog fre R.H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheb« oye in, Wisconsin. 


\ 
vy ¢ 


Please menti al when writing 


“QUEENS 


»Kers, Sections 


a . 
Sen - for 
E Catalogue. K. T. VL ANAG AN, Belleville, ui 


c omb Founda a i 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT'S Gt 
nt | Cases 
vou need t displa 
Send for (¢ atalog. 


Please mention Bee 








MODS ar ROOT'’S PRICES. 

and Danz Cartons are what 
id ship your honey in. 

‘BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Journal when writing 





Bingham Smokers. 


‘pe. Direct Draft Perfeet 
BINGHAM 


y BeeSmoker 






Smoke Engine, Doctor 
and Conqueror will 
have our.... 


New Brass 
elescope Hinge. 


=y* 


Add ress, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich., 
For Circular, giving full inform 
ation and prices 


FINALE 


UROL AULURUAUAUAUAUAUAULURULURURUAUAUAURUR UI 
IQEC 


% 


Span = 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers, 





Jan. 


4, 1900 


23rd 
Year 








23nd 
“th 


“Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell 3) 
so well? 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


Because it has always given better satis- > What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
faction than any other. PU ae we FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 
Because in 22 years there have not been any 3 LO 
complaints, but thousands of compli- PATENT "WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


ments. | 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 


the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


sell 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1. 25, by ail 


Beeswax Wanted : 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 











mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


Sections, Shipping-Gasés and 
| Ba Kemper SUDDIIGS: 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 














and Price-List FREE. 


casemate Manufacturing Company, 


Please mention the Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 





—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


A practica isiness paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
ractical and scientific standpoints. It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
South ; If you have anvthing to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who expects to 
mix “brains with muscle” in his business should read this ver. Subscription price, $1.00 per 
year. Sample copy free. Address, FARMER’S HOME JOU RNAL, Sauleetiie, Ky. 


Please mention Bee Journal when w riting. 


 gpeo-saanennanensanaananeeanaaea 
ae : Alfalfa Honey 


In 60-pound Tin Cans. 





Best 
White 


» have been able to secure a quantity of White Alfalfa Ex- 
acta Honey whic *h we offer for the present at these prices, 


on t« ard cars he ‘rein Chicago: Sample by mail, 10 cents; two 
60-pound cans, in a box, 9% cents a pr ound; four or more cans, 
9 cents a po und. Cash with order in all cases. 

Owing to our limited supply of this fine 
ing it should order promptly. Address, 
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honey, those desir- 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, 33 


NANA TOTGTONS 
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are packt, boards are fitted in the space between the hives 

even with the top of the brood-chambers, to keep the pack- 

ing dry, and make them all rain and snow proof. So far 
| thisis nothing more than chaff hives, only on a different 
plan, but you will notice in the photograph that there is an 
additional roof over the hives, and is also boarded up in the 
| rear. 

The top part of the rear is hinged, and may be raised 
a . $$ —— | toallow the sun to shine on the top of the hives in early 
, . . . springtime. During winter, when the cold, unbroken west- 
Keeping Bees as In the Old Country—Ventilat- aa winds sweep over the house-tops, this arrangement is 
ing Langstroth Hives. closed down securely, and the hives are thoroly protected. 
Weak colonies with plenty of stores will winter just as well 
as strong ones, and, in fact, every hive in the row will be of 
tee article isthe result of a stroll with my camera out | uniform temperature, as the heat radiates from one to 

among some of the bee-keepers of Cincinnati. The another thru the chaff between the brood-chambers. The 

desire generally strikes me about the time of the year | additional roof over the hives is to protect them during the 

vhen our honey season is over. No special route is laid | middle of hot summer days. 

it, but just to go out and find some one who keeps bees, After explaining the advantages of such an arrange- Pi 

nd to learn his ideas of bee-keeping, and what_ result was ment, Mr. Weber said, in his good-natured German way, bi 
f 

















BY JOHN R. SCHMIDT. 


btained under his management. Most bee-keepers gen- 
rally have some hobby, or special way of managing their 
es, which they think is the best and only correct way of 
getting a good crop of honey. No doubt many of these 
ideas are good, for just such ideas finding their way into 
ir bee-literature are combined either wholly or partly by 
me bright bee-keepers, and asa result we have as to-day 
advanced methods of modern bee-keeping. 





Two of these ideas, which Iam about to describe here, 
ttracted my attention more than usual, sol promptly 

justed my camera and ‘‘ fired away.’’ 

One pleasant Saturday afternoon, being inclined to 
ke one of these trips, I packt my camera, andas it was 
nly a few hours until dark, my trip necessarily had to be a 

short one, so I decided to call upon Mr. C. H. W. Weber. 
\s Mr. Weber carries on quite an extensive business it is 

necessary for him to be located in the city—yes, “ right in 
that expresses it exactly, and he is ‘‘in it’’in more 
vays than one, for he also has his apiary of 32 colonies in 
1e city on the roof of his store. 

After talking bees for some time, Mr. Weber said: 
Come up, and I will show you my bees now ’’—having 

seen them a few weeks before. So we started to climb 
stairs, and after climbing three flights we turned to our 
‘ight, and there we could view that ‘‘city roof-apiary,”’ 
vhich has been mentioned so often in our bee-literature, as 
t was formerly owned by the late Chas. F. Muth. 

After keeping bees on this roof for many years with 
erfect success, Mr. Weber says he is going to arrange 
them all differently, and has a plan which will protect his 
bees from the extremes of heat and cold, to which they are 

bject. 

Taking me to one side of the apiary, he showed mea 
w of hives which he has just completed in arranging ac- 
ording to his plan (see photograph). This row is composed 

regular dovetailed hives about five inches apart. They | ‘‘ That’s the way they keep bees in the old country.”’ (With 
ire securely incased, excepting the front, with %-inch | emphasis on ‘“‘that’s”’). I askt him if he wouldn’t have 

boards up to the top of the brood-chambers, a space of about | trouble with queens entering wrong hives, as they were all 
‘five inches being left all around the hives, and this space | built and lookt exactly alike. He said that as he has only 
s tightly packt with chaff or planer-shavings. After they | 32 colonies, he can easily know the exact condition of each 





Portion of a Cincinnati Roof-Apiary. 








